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NECC asks for support 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


orthern Essex Board of 

Trustees Chair Marjorie Goud- 

reault and President John R. 

Dimitry made their annual plea 
to the local legislative delegation for 
financial support April 8. 

The appeal in behalf of the college was 
made at the legislative meeting at 
Bentley Library. 

Rep. Kevin Blanchette, D-Lawrence, 
expressed concern over the impound- 
ments made by Secretary of Administra- 
tion and Finance Frank Keefe to close a 
$252 million gap in the current state = 
budget. . 

Blanchette said, “The massive pas 
revisions are almost Nixonian with all due 
respect to the Republicans,’’ as he 
glanced at his Republican colleagues Sen. 
Robert C. Buell, R-Boxford, and Rep. 
Thomas G. Palumbo, R-Newbury. 

All the members of the local delegation 
agreed that the next budget, which 
begins July 1, is going to be lean. Blan- 
chette, an eight-year veteran of the 
Legislature, said, ‘This is the most 
unusual budget year I’ve encountered. 

“This is the first time in my recollec- 
tion that House One — the governor’s 
budget recomendations — is not being 
taken seriously.” 

The budget is going to have to be revis- 
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Sen. Nicholas J. Costello, D-Amesbury, 
explained some of the contributing fac- 
tors to the state’ budgetary problems 


rhe candidates for Presi- 
dent are ignoring one of the 


up a swinging rhythm during the Makoto Ozone concert Friday at 
Bentley Library. See page 10. 
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is. Something has to be 
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respect of big shot directors. 
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a ie: back at her career. 
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include: ie 
e decreased federal participation 
° inflation rates 

e collective bargaining rates 


e increased state subsidies of city and 
town budgets, up to 75 percent due to the 


constraints placed on the municipalities 
by Proposition 212 
e the stable tax rate 

Dimitry expressed concern that the 
governor’s administration is delaying 
solving the fiscal dilemna until next year 


— a technique he calls “‘budget wizardry. 
Blanchette said, ‘It’s called ‘‘Leave it 
for Evelyn.”’ 
Stating his case for treating each com- 
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Middle East turmoil is lecture topic 


By Darlene Beal 
Associate Editor 


The international studies committee 
and the international studies club in 


cooperation with the office of academic af- 
fairs will sponsor a lecture entitled ‘‘Mid- 
dle East in Turmoil” to be presented by 


internationally known speaker Dr. Leila 
Fawaz Ph.D., associate professor, Tufts 
University, department of history. It will 
be held Wednesday, April 20, at noon 


with a reception to follow from 1 p.m. to 
1:30 p.m. in the Bentley library. 

Fawaz, author of ‘Merchants and 
Migrants in Nineteenth Century Beirut”’ 
has also written numerous articles, 
papers, and book reviews involving the 
history of the Middle Eastern regions, 
particularly Lebanon. 

She has previously lectured in England, 


‘socks,”’ 


Turkey, Morocco, Hungary, Japan, and 
Germany as well as throughout the 
United States. 


Currently Fawaz is working on a book 
entitled “‘Sectarianism and Politics: The 
Civil War of 1860 in Mount Lebanon and 
the Syrian Interior,” as well as additional 
articles planned for publication which in- 
clude, ‘‘Beirut and Mount Lebanon in the 
Age of European Penetration,’ ‘‘Mer- 
chant Families in Beirut and Arab- 
Turkish Relations at the Turn of the 
Nineteenth Century: The Case of the Sur- 
and ‘“‘Women and Conflict in 
Lebanon: An Historical Perspetive.” 


She will also be participating in “A 
New Approach to World History,’”’ which 
is a world history textbook, as a result 
from a grant by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 


Fawaz earned her doctorate degree in 
history from Harvard University in 1979 
and has previously studied at the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
where she earned her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in history. She has earn- 


ied a number of awards for research and 


work in her field. 

Among Fawaz’ professional activities 
include membership in the Middle East 
Studies Association, and she is on the 
editorial board of the Internatinal Jour- 
nal of Middle East Studies. 


In addition to her professorship, Fawaz 
is also associate professor of diplomacy 
at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University. 

Participating clubs in the address will 
be the contemporary affairs club and the 
behavorial science club. 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


orthern Essex President John 

R. Dimitry joined many of the 

college’s students Wednesday, 

March 30, in basking in the 
glorious spring sun. 

Students were released from classes at 
noon to free the day for a broader oppor- 
tunity for participation at the meeting to 
discuss the charter for an All College 
Council. 

Regarding the request made by some 
participants that he leave the meeting, 
the president said, “Although I was in- 
vited to the party, some people apparent- 
ly thought my presence would be 
inhibitive. 

“| did exactly what I said I would do. 
I went home and lay in my hammock for 
two hours.” 

He added, “‘I wanted to be there to hear 


Fun in the sun? 


Classes cancelled, charter plan discussed 


people out. There’s something about ver- 
bal arguments in arriving at a decision.” 
The president has 40 days, after the coun- 
cil adopts a charter, to reach a decision 
on whether to approve the charter. 

Dimitry said the administration and 
finance committee is preparing 
“something fundamentally different to 
present to the Board of Regents.” 

Referring to the chancellor’s tuition 
proposal, he said, “It is the most 
systematic approach to tuition to come 
out of Boston.” 

Dimitry concurred that ‘‘in some fair 
minded fashion the student must bear 
some burden of his education.” 

Yet the president said the fundamen- 
tal flaw in the package is its disregard for 
fees. ‘‘Students don’t care if it’s tuition 
or fees, it’s still a financial burden.’’ The 
federal government takes fees into con- 
sideration in financial aid packages, he 
said. 

The president is willing to agree with 
the basic concept that students, who can 
afford to, should be paying 25 percent of 
the cost of their community college 
education. 

He maintains the percentage of the cost 
paid by the student should take into ac- 
count both tuition and fee payments. 

Tuition at all 15 community colleges is 
currently uniformly set at $708 per year 
for full-time students. Fees range from an 
annual high at Northern Essex of $359 
followed by Mass. Bay at $316 down to 

_an annual low at Roxbury of $135. 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the Northern Essex Community College Ad- 
ministration Association. Standing are Allen Felisberto, Mary Jane Gillespie, 
Jim Ortiz and David Kelley. Seated are Nancy Brown, Paul Bevilacqua and 


Mary Prunty. 


Rizzo blasts tuition plan | 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


egarding the current tuition hike 

ebate, Northern Essex Faculty 

nion President Joseph Rizzo 

aid, ‘“The students are being us- 
ed as pawns in the battle.” 

The battlelines are drawn between the 
presidents in the state college system and 
the governor and the legislature. 

Rizzo views Chancellor Franklyn G. 
Jenifer’s tuition hike proposal, which also 
calls for a freeze on fees for five years, as 
part of a growing trend to take control of 
the large discretionary funds away from 
the presidents. 

He believes the chancellor is trying to 
make the presidents ‘‘either not fight 
them on tuition hikes or dip into the trust 
funds.”’ 

In other union related news, the labor 
relations commission has decided that 
part-timers can unionize. 

The commission decided against a 
recommendation of the Board of Regents 
that part-timers would have to start their 
own union. On the May 18 mail-in elec- 


tion, part-timers will choose between join- 
ing the existing faculty union or not 
unionizing. 

“Part-timers are doing the same work 
as full-timers. There’s just a difference in 
the number of courses,” Rizzo said. 

If the part-timers join the existing 
union, there will be a need for only one 
contract with terms being negotiated to 
apply to part-timers. 


“The decision affects all part-time 
faculty and professional staff. There are 
probably as many part-timers as full- 
timers,’ he said. 

Rizzo was disappointed in the commis- 
sion’s decision to side with the regents 
and disqualify coaches from the labor 
group. ‘The regents argued coaches 
aren’t educators.”’ 

The union Is also in the process of fil- 
ing a grievance against the college over 
the class matrix schedule to begin in the 
fall semester. 

The union is disturbed the administra- 
tion went on with plans for the change in 
scheduling without seeking the union’s 
approval first. 


4d did exactly what I said 
I would do. I went home 


and lay in my hammock 
for two hours.’ | 
 — John R. Dimitry 


At the same time, the actual cost per 
student ranges from a high of $6,681 at 
Roxbury down to $3,947 at Northern 
Essex and $3,161 at Mass. Bay. 

The percentage of the costs being borne 
by students ranges from 12 percent at 
Roxbury to 27 and 32 percent respective- 
ly at Northern Essex and Mass. Bay. 

With these facts and figures in mind, 
Dimitry is prepared to approach 
Chancellor Franklyn G. Jenifer with an 
appeal to deal with each community col- 
lege individually as opposed to averaging 
out the costs and percentages. 

“T agree with what Chancellor Jenifer 
says and I’m quite prepared to reduce tui- 
tion at Northern Essex,” Dimitry said, 
while pointing out that students at both 


Northern Essex and Mass. Bay current- 
ly pay more than 25 percent of the cost 
of their education. 

Dimitry added, “The cost of education, 
oddly enough, has nothing to do with the 
quality of education. Administrators 
would be working in the interest of 
students by keeping costs low because 
that keeps annual tuition hikes low.” 

In other business, Dimitry announced, 
“It is probable that the mudflats (the 
gravel pit parking lot) will be paved this 
summer.” 

Problems surrounding the paving of 
the mudflats have plagued the college for 
nearly ten years. In 1983, the college was 
successful in obtaining $500,000 from the 
Commonwealth for the yet-to-be-realized 
mudflats project. 

The obstacle has been in developing a 
plan that is environmentally acceptable 
to the City of Haverhill. The main concern 
is the potential of pollutants running off 
the lot into Kenoza Lake, the city’s main 
drinking water supply. 

A conservation commission meeting 
Friday, April 15, is the next hurdle the 
mudflats project faces. 

“When the first tar truck shows up 
we'll have a ribbon cutting ceremony and 
a party — nonalcoholic, of course,” he 
said. Dimitry plans on inviting former 
Northern Essex Trustee Phil Saracusa to 
have the honor of cutting the ribbon. 

As a trustee, Saracusa was relentless 
in his efforts to guarantee the paving of 
the mudflats. 


NECCAA elects 
officers at meeting 


By Darlene Beal 
Associate Editor 


he Northern Essex Community 

College Administrator’s 

Association held its annual 

meeting for the election of officers 
in February, 1988. 

Officers elected were Dr. Paul M. 
Bevilacqua, president; Mary Jane 
Gillespie, vice-president; Dr. James Ortiz, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. David Kelley, 
director; Allen Felisberto, director; Nan- 
cy Brown, director; and Mary Prunty, 
past-president. 

NECCAA was formed to provide a 
forum for the discussion of issues com- 
mon to all administrators at NECC as 
well as to be advocates for the economic 
and professional well-being of its 
members, according to arecent NECCAA 
release. 


Dr. Paul Bevilacqua, newly elected 
president of NECCAA, said, ‘“NECCAA 
was formed in 1976 in part in reaction to 
the unionization of faculty. At one point, 
we (faculty and administrators) were all 
one. When the faculty became unionized, 
we were left with the fundamental ques- 
tion of who are we?”’ 

Unlike the faculty, who have a state 
wide association, there is no union for 
administrators. 

NECCAA functions primarily to sup- 
port and sustain the mission of NECC as 
well as to serve and protect the needs of 
the individual rights of its membership. 


Currently, membership in NECCAA is 
at 97 percent of the total administrative 
population at NECC. 

“The board of directors has recently 
completed a process by which we have in- 
terviewed 90 percent of the total member- 
ship in our association to uncover in- 
dividual priorities and long term goals. 


The reaction of these anonymous inter- 
views has been very positive,’ Bevilacqua 
said. 

During its annual meeting in 
December, NECCAA began to take a 
more active role within the college 
community. 

David Kelley, division chairperson of 
constructive development, is representing 
NECCAA on the master planning com- 
mittee of the All College Council. If the 
All College Council is created, NECCAA 
will be one of its constituency groups. 

“We are not in an adversary position,” 
Bevilacqua said. ‘‘We went to see 
ourselves cooperating with all segments 
of the college campus. Our primary mis- 
sion is to support the college.” 

Although NECCAA is not a state wide 
union, and is not recognized as such, 
President John Dimitry has recognized 
NECCAA as an active participating 
association on campus, as evident by 
NECCAA’s representation on the All Col- 
lege Council master planning committee. 

In the future, NECCAA may seek 
status as a union organization. Yet, ac- 
cording to Bevilacqua, ‘This must be 
done state wide and only after much 
deliberation.’’ Currently, membership has 
chosen not to obtain union status unless 
it becomes the only way to protect in- 
dividual rights of membership. 

“We are moving slowly to better 
understand what we are trying to ac- 
complish, and the best way to work to 
better Northern Essex. Yet we also wish 
to protect individual rights, while main- 
taining relationships with various 
members.” . 

Bevilacqua continued, “We are trying 
to balance the institution’s needs along 
with the long term needs of the 
individual.”’ . 

Officers of NECCAA are currently 
meeting on a weekly basis. 
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College approves 
16 council rules 


Employee amendments okayed 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


he college community gathered at 

the student center for the. after- 

noon March 30 to consider 16 

amendments to the proposed 
charter, which would establish an All Col- 
lege Council. Its purpose would be to give 
all employees an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in recommending college policies 
implemented by President John R. 
Dimitry. 

The employees had been invited to sub- 
mit amendments for approval. These 
amendments carried. 

e Students in the division of continu- 
ing education became a constituency. 
Twenty-five percent of the meetings of 
the council will be held after 3:30 p.m. to 
accommodate evening members. 

e The student issues committee’s name 
will be changed to the student affairs 
committee. 

¢ A specific rules of order guide for 
parliamentary procedure is deleted to 
allow time for selection of the best 
handbook. ‘ 

_ © The wording of an article relating to 
presidential appointments of new discre- 
tionary committees is altered. 

¢ Voter lists are to be used for secret 
ballot elections. 

¢ No employee may participate in elec- 


tions as a member of more than one’ 


constituency. 

e There will be one elected alternate 
representative for each committee. An 
alternate representative will cover during 
the excused absence of a constituency 
member. 

e Non-union members will be part of 
the clerical-technical and maintenance- 
custodial constituencies. 

e The clerical-technical and main- 
tenance-custodial constituencies will have 
four instead of two representatives. 

¢ In determining college-wide policies, 
the coordinating committee will deter- 
mine procedures for recommendation of 
individual committees — whether the 
recommendations will be sent on to the 
president, sent back to the committee of 


origin for modification or override, or held 
as agenda for a general meeting within a 
month. 


Among those speaking to issues at the 
meeting was John Peroni, dean of the 
division of continuing education. He 
spoke in favor of evening: students hay- 
ing their own representation, since more 
than 50 percent of the NECC students are 
affiliated with the evening division. 


He said as the draft of the charter 
stood, the division of continuing educa- 
tion students were not represented. 
“Does the word ‘All’ in All College Coun- 
cil include the evening students or doesn’t 
it?’”’ Peroni challenged. 

The Northern Essex day students are 
represented by the student senate, which 
will have three representatives on the 
Council. Elyse Melanson, student senate 
member, pointed out that no evening divi- 
sion students are in the senate because 
no one has asked to join. 

After much discussion, James Brown, 
mathematics professor, made an offer ac- 
ceptable to both sides. “If we want to do 
something constructive, why not add a 
separate constituency group for the even- 
ing students?’’ Brown suggested. 

His proposal carried by a two-thirds 
majority. 

Much of the debate centered on 
demands by the constituency of the 
clerical-technical and maintenance- 
custodial workers for more 
representation. 

Sean Hawrylciw, mailroom clerk, said, 
“Tf this document is to be called the All 
College Council, it should reflect it in 
areas where we have technical 
experience.”’ 

His father, Chester Hawrylciw, division 
chairman of the humanities and com- 
munications, said, ‘‘My namesake has 
been attacked. I am here to represent the 
argument, not that I understand, but if 
it’s fair that it should be proportional, 
then it should be proportional. If it’s fair, 
it should be fairly representative. Then 
6-1 doesn’t sound fairly representative. 
How’s that Sean?”’ 


Important meeting 
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STUDENT SENATORS are all ears during the March 30 discussion of 16 amend- 
ments to the proposed All College Council. 


Commentary 


‘Informal discussion’ 
creates confusion 


By L. Brown and J. Kingsbury 
Editors 


t turned into a three ring circus at 
the March 30 meeting, when 
parliamentary procedure was ditched 
to procede with “informal discus- 
sions” which sometimes turned to chaos. 

Mass confusion developed as perplex- 
ed members who couldn’t hear what was 
happening on the main floor found 
themselves voting on amendments not 
even being considered. Communications 
broke down as one amendment was being 
voted on while another was being 
distributed. 

The duplicating machine, placed near 
the front microphone, only added to the 
din. The hand cranked machine was pro- 
ducing amendments that should have 
been printed before the meeting. 

Participants, whose groups were sitting 
in the side sections of the cafe, couldn’t 
hear what was being said where the ac- 
tion was taking place. 

The large turnout included President 


John R. Dimitry, who had been invited 
by John Spurk, chairman of the master 
planning committee. John Guarino, 
history and government professor, and 
Frank Padellaro, business administration 
division professor, objected to his 
presence and asked him to leave. Dimitry 
did, going home to spend the sunny after- 
noon in his hammock. 


It would seem that if high school 
organizations can conduct meetings us- 
ing Robert’s Rules of Order, professionals 
at the college might follow their example. 

Decisions about whether the president 
of the college might be in attendance 
should be made in advance. Sixteen 
amendments, many of them “‘instant,”’ 
can’t be examined thoughtfully in a few 
hours. 

If all the constituencies of the college 
do in fact seek to become more involved 
in the determination and implementation 
of college policy, they need to get their 
act together. The goal is democracy, not 
anarchy. 


Leg islators — Continued from page 1 


munity college individually in regard to 
funding and tuition hikes, Dimitry said, 
“There is no rhyme nor reason treating 
the 15 community colleges as one. Some 
high cost colleges are big and some small, 
while some low cost community colleges 
are big and some small. 

“The most charitable thing you can say 
is the Board of Regents has not taken any 
interest in the question of equalization.”’ 

The legislators expressed concern over 
the possibility that students of Northern 
Essex and Mass. Bay Community Col- 


leges are already paying more than 25 
percent of the cost of their education. 

Referring to the range of costs per stu- 
dent in the community college system 
cited by Dimitry, Rep. Frank Emilio, D- 
Haverhill, said, ‘‘I’ll look into that. If this 
is true, it certainly is ammunition to 
argue our case.” 

Dimitry informed the legislators there 
is an approximate $700,000 discrepancy 
between the regents’ recommendations to 


the goveror and the governor’s recom- ' 


mendations to the Legislature. 


A cut that large could cause the college 
to lay off part-timers. ‘“‘It would 
devastate us and practically wipe out 
Lawrence,” Dimitry said. He pointed out 
that 600 to 700 students have already 
been turned away in Lawrence. 

Division of Humanities and Com- 
munications Chairman Chester 
Hawryciw supported Dimitry’s 
statements by citing the full-timer to 
part-timers ratio in his area. There are 15 
part-timers and 15 full-timers in the 
English department, while there are 14 
part-timers and one full-timer in the 
graphic arts/desktop publishing area. 

“The thought of turning away 600 to 
700 students from a community college 
leaves me cold,” Costello said. 


Dimitry kept the focus on the Lawrence 
campus and the capital outlay requests. 
Discussing the problems at scattered 
sites in Lawrence, Dimitry said, ‘Central 
Catholic is available in the evening and 
only when they’re not playing bingo. 

Rep. Barbara A. Hildt, D-Amesbury, 
said, ‘‘The education committee is 
pushing capital outlay out of ways and 
means.” 

Todd Johnson, an aide to Sen. Patricia 
McGovern, D-Lawrence, said, ‘This 
definitely is a priority, not only Sen. 
McGovern’s priority but the entire 
Greater Lawrence delegation’s.” 

Blanchette concluded, ‘‘I’m truly com- 
mitted to the mission of this community 
college.”’ 


VITA provides vital tax assistance for community 


By Kerry Elder 
Associate Editor 


or several years, the business 

division at Northern Essex has 

sponsored a service for students 

by providing a team of volunteers 
to assist the campus and community in 
preparing their income tax returns. The 
program, Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance (VITA), has been advised and 
coordinated by Roger Dufresne, business 
professor. 

VITA consists of a group of trained 
students who prepare state and federal in- 
come tax returns for the college and com- 
munity free of charge. The students also 
assist in answering questions regarding 


the complexities of the new tax laws. 
When “business’ was slow in the 
beginning of the program, the volunteers 


found they were asked for advice on com-- 


pletion of the returns. Now, as the April 
15 deadline draws near, Dufresne is con- 
cerned about last minute crowds. 

He credits this semester’s volunteers as 
“‘being the best schooled people” he has 
had so far. They really want to help the 
students and community. ‘I couldn’t ask 
for a better group of people,” he said. 

The 15 volunteers include some accoun- 
ting students, but others are liberal arts 
majors. He said he has just the right 
number. VITA couldn’t handle anymore 
volunteers. 

Although Dufresne believes the pro- 


gram has been a success, the volunteers 
have not been able to serve as many peo- 
ple as they would like. “Right now, when 
someone comes to have his return 
prepared, the volunteers practically have 
a fist fight to see who will do the job,” 
he joked. 

He said the reason too few have come 
for help is because there has been no 
advertising. ‘We are restricted from go- 
ing to the media because of school 
policy,” he explained, pointing out that 
low income families are going toH & R 
Block and paying up to $40 when they 
could get the same services at the college 
free. 

He said the IRS was supposed to adver- 
tise for VITA, but ‘‘The IRS did not do 


its fair share.’’ Even so, VITA has done 
500-600 returns if not more already.”’ 


VITA handles all returns from the 
1040EZ to the relatively complicated 
ones. Dufresne said he has done several 
returns and spot-checked, but credits the 
volunteers for completing the bulk of the 
work. 


He said locating the VITA table in the 
cafeteria has been beneficial, giving the 
group exposure. “It’s the best form of 
advertising we can get right now,”’ he 
claimed. 


VITA will continue until April 15 for 
any students or residents of the com- 
munity who wish to utilize its service. 
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WRAZ striving for FCC license 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


RAZ, the campus radio 

station, is working towards 

receiving its FCC license to 

transmit in a limited market 
area. The process is lengthy and involv- 
ed and the station is just beginning the 
ground work. 

At the same time, the station has been 
plagued by complaints concerning the 
playing of inappropriate music, smoking 
in the club’s office adjacent to the station, 
the level of volume, and music requests 
not being played. 

During a recent meeting, with Student 
Activities Director Steve Michaud and 
Barbara Collins, club adviser, members 
of the station’s management team 
responded to allegations made by the 
game room supervisor and an anonymous 
author of an unsigned letter. 

“T have had no complaints to my face. 
I find that very disconcerting,’’ General 
Manager Bob Steeves said. He pointed 
out the problems revolve around the ac- 
tions of two or three disc jockeys who 
were being disciplined. 

“Most people are cooperative,” added 
Collins. ‘‘The problem is that it’s up to 
your listening audience to tell us 
specifically when they have a complaint. 
We need to know times and dates in order 
to determine who’s on air so that we can 
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WRAZ DJ Ed Stankevich works his regular program at the radio station. 


speak to that individual.” 

When Michaud tried to parallel the sta- 
tion’s performance with professional 
radio stations, Assistant General 
Manager Michael Burt said, ‘‘We are no 
way going to have the consistency of 
WRKO or WEBCN. This is a radio club, 
not a radio station.” 

Michaud concurred, “You're right. This 


is a college, mistakes are going to happen 
and will continue to happen.” 
Concerning rudeness and refusals to 
play requests, Burt said, “‘I agree with 
you, rudeness on the air is not profes- 
sional. Some bad things are inevitable. 
What my management style has always 
been is to accentuate the good things.” 
Burt also pointed out that the ap- 


The process is lengthy and © 
involved and the station is 


just beginning the ground 
work. 


propriate thing to do when a request is 
made that can’t be filled is to play 
another song by the same artist when 
possible. Each DJ chooses his/her own 
style of music for his/her show. 

Music ranges from jazz and easy listen- 
ing up to metal. No matter what the style 
of music, DJ’s are required to play re- 
quests that are available. Steeves pointed 
out that members of the college’s facul- 
ty and staff are welcome to join the sta- 
tion’s staff of announcers. He cited the 
success of Dr. Robert Schuiteman’s jazz 
show on Friday afternoons. 

As far as the complaints concerning 
smoking in the office, Steeves referred to 
the smoking policy which: allows in- 
dividuals to smoke in the privacy of their 
own office as long as non-smokers are not 
present. 

Michaud ended the meeting when he 
said, “I am pleased with the radio station. 
If it was fair to compare you to the 
previous three or four years you are by 
and far better.” 


student senate tackles campus issues 


All College Council, WRAZ, and student trustee election tops meeting agenda 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


t the student senate meeting last 

week, David O’Keefe and Paul 

Vitagliano, senate president, 

thanked the senate members for 
their support and participation at the 
general meeting of the proposed All- 
College Council. Each constituency must 
become familiar with the charter to pro- 
tect its interest, they said. 

A lengthy discussion dealt with com- 
plaints that the division of continuing 
education students may not be receiving 
adequate representation on campus. The 
senate reached no conclusion, although 
student activity fees and a separate stu- 
dent senate were suggested as possible 
solutions. 

In other business, $6,000 was allotted 
to WRAZ, the campus radio station, for 


a transmitter. The funding will also be us- 
ed to hire a consulting engineer to help 
students update the station. 

It may require up to five years to 
receive the FCC license WRAZ needs to 
broadcast off campus with the new 
transmitter. Steve Michaud, student ac- 
tivities director, sugggested the moder- 
nization of the studio could speed up the 
license. 


During the March 28 meeting, Elyse 
Melanson was removed as senate 
secretary. Vitagliano asked for a vote, 
stating that the secretarial duties were 


not being carried out. 


“| have arranged with Steve Michaud 
for a trial period to improve,’’ Melanson 
said in her defense. 

Rhondi Imonti was asked to act as tem- 
porary secretary until two new elections 
could be held April 11. Melanson is eligi- 


ble to re-run if she desires. 

The election for student trustee, the 
highest student office, will be conducted 
soon. To qualify, a full-time student must 
have at least a two point grade average, 
a flexible class schedule and willingness 
to become involved with campus politics. 

“There’s a lot of work, a lot of reading, 
but the benefits are worth it,’’ O’Keefe 
said. He added that the contacts made 
through the office include leaders 
throughout the country as well as officials 
from other colleges. 

“You're the last word, the liaison to the 
student body,’’ O’Keefe said. Trustees 
vote on issues such as the seven percent 
raise recently approved for NECC presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry. 

O’Keefe has enjoyed his year iin office, 
and would highly recommend it to anyone 
on campus, especially someone consider- 
ing government as a career. 


Usha Sellers, chairman of the social 
sciences division, spoke briefly, encourag- 
ing the members to attend a lecture by 
Dr. Leila Fawaz entitled ‘The Mid-East 
in Turmoil.’ Fawaz teaches at the Flet- 
cher School of Law and Diplomacy, af- 
filiated with Tufts University in Medford. 

“She is a well-known international 
speaker who will have just returned from 
Lebanon the previous week,’”’ Sellers said. 
The lecture will be in the library con- 
ference center April 20 at noon. 


“We have a nice international at- 
mosphere at Northern Essex, and I’d 
hate to see it disappear,” she said, adding 
that the more students understand inter- 
national studies, the better position they 
will be in as citizens. 

The senate meets every Monday at 
noon in the student senate office in the 
student center, F building. 


Future of Atwood farm property to be decided 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


orthern Essex Community 

College and the rest of Haverhill 

will know within the next few 

months how the Atwood Farm 
property will be developed. 

At its meeting late last month, the 
state housing appeals committee wound 
up six months of hearings involving a pro- 
posed development of 324 low to middle 
income apartments on the land located 
between NECC and Interstate 495. 

Lane originally proposed a larger com- 


plex on the 66 acre site, including luxury ' ; 


apartments and hotel/conference center. 
The city council conditionally approved 
the proposal, but it was defeated in a ci- 
ty referendum. 

Former Zoning Appeals Board Chair- 
man Betsy A. Conte and Dr. Victor 
LaBranch, president of the East Parish 
Neighborhood Association, both testified 
that Lane threatened to come into the 
area with low income housing if his 
original permit was denied. It was turn- 


Sharon Noone photo 


A SYMBOL of controversy. 


ed down, and Lane’s second application 
included low income housing. 

Haverhill Planning Director Joseph 
Bevilacqua testified for several hours 
regarding various city department 
recommendations. 


The sewer department report showed 
that Lane planned to tie into the nearby 
NECC pumping station but no applica- 
tion was filed with the state. The college 
reported it uses the station to its full 
capacity and it would need to be improv- 
ed to service any additional population. 

The heavy traffic on Elliott Street dur- 
ing the college’s rush hour traffic concern- 
ed both the fire and highway depart- 
ments. Accessibility to the project could 
be impossible unless the street is widen- 
ed and traffic lights installed on route 110 
and Elliott Street. 

Lane agreed to build an additional off- 
ramp on Interstate 495, but no proof of 
application for the change was submitted. 

John M. Kahan, Lane’s attorney, ob- 
jected to much of Bevilacqua’s testimony 
claiming it was second hand information. 

Maurice Corman, chairman of the state 
housing committee, overruled Kahn and 
all of Bevilacqua’s testimony was ac- 
cepted as evidence. 

“The density limits for the new plan are 
three times the residential zoning laws in 
the area,’”’ Conte said. 


Although Lane owns 66 acres, he only 
wants to develop 12.5 acres at this time. 
A maximum of 110 units are permitted 
in a residential zone while 500 units could 
be built on commercially zones 12.5 acres. 
“The city’s policy on zoning is to keep the 
neighborhoods as they are,’’ Bevilacqua 
said. 

LaBranch, whose neighborhood group 
strongly opposes the development, said 
that Lane had no environmental impact 
studies done even though the property 
contains designated wetlands. 

“During last spring’s heavy rains, 

thousands of gallons of raw sewage flow- 
ed into Kenoza Lake, Haverhill’s primary 
drinking water source,’’ LaBranch said. 
The lake is within 200 feet of the NECC 
pumping station which Lane wants to 
use. 
“Let Lane build but have him stick to 
the regulations,” LaBranch said. There is 
no evidence that the state environmental 
protection agency, or the city conserva- 
tion commission have given approval of 
the Lane project. 


international photos 
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he International Studies 
Committee was established by 
President John R. Dimitry at the 
end of the fall semester of 1983. 
For more than four years, the committee 
has been encouraging fostering and 
facilitating intercultural and interna- 
tional awareness and education at Nor- 
thern Essex. 
The International Study Program 
The Study Abroad Program, under the 
direction of Usha Sellers, sent Northern 
Essex students to study in Europe for the 


first time in the Fall Semester of 1984. 


Since that time 46 Northern Essex 
students have participated in the pro- 
gram in England, Italy and Spain. To this 
date, all our students have successfully 
completed their program of studies. In 
several cases, our students have extend- 
ed their studies for additional semesters. 
Programs of this kind are common in 
all of the major colleges and universities 
of this country. However, they are 
somewhat rare in American Community 
Colleges. We believe that we are a “‘rare’”’ 
college, and, thus, we have created 
courses of study like the International 
Study Program for our students. We try 
to live by our motto: ‘‘Go For It!”’ 
_The Photographers and the Exhibition 
All of the photographers in the exhibi- 
tion are members of the Northern Essex 
Community. Some are NECC students. 
Some are faculty and staff members of 
the college. Some were members of the 
Study Abroad Program. Some are related 
to members of the NECC Community. To 
those of us who have worked on the In- 
ternational Study Committee, all the ex- 
hibitors are members of our family. 


| Misha Nutter 


Don Conway _ 


Jeanine Press — 


Mary Wadman 


Dick Pastor 
Susan Sanders 


Carol Champoux 
Ruth Hooten 


Marjory Martin 
George Bailey 


Worldly: 


College students, staff return, 
bringing a portrait of world 


SHAWN FLANAGAN, Observer staff photographer, took this photo of Stonehenge while traveling in Britain. 
The theme of the exhibition is “People 


and Places.’’ The photographs indicate 
that our travellers have roamed the earth: 
Eastern and Western Europe, North and 
South America, Asia and Africa. Once a 
noted traveller explained the purpose of 
his journeys by noting, ‘‘I go to distant 


Faculty 


Capitol Square — Singapore 


Sultan's Mosque — Singapore 
Ground Zero — Nagasaki 

Peace Monument — Nagasaki 

Temple — Sasebo 

Children in Kimonos — Sasebo 
Pedi-Cab — Singapore 

Children at the Gate — Saltillo, 
Coahuila, Mexico : 

Two a la Cart — Saltillo, Coahuila, 
Mexico 

Anne Hathaway's Cottoge — England 
Chapel Ceiling at Versailles — France 
Mendenhal Glacier — Alaska 

A Look Back to the Future — Juneau, 


Alaska 


Meteghan, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Weavers Yard — Oaxaca, Mexico 
Escuela Primaro Urbana Federal — 
Oaxaca, Mexico 


The Mask Shop — Mexico City, 


Mexico 

Ruins at Monte Alban — Oaxaca, 
Mexico 

Riposto, Sicily, Italy 

Sugar Factory — Dominican Republic 
Amphitheater — Altos de Cheveron, 
Dominican Republic 

High Above the Chevron River — 
Altos de Cheveron, Dominican 
Republic 

Archway with Pots — Altos de 
Cheveron, Dominican Republic 

A Reflection — Venice 

The Monkey King — Bali, fedonesia 
Li Ming — Suchow 

Duck Tenders — Shaoshing 

The Temple Garden — Kyoto 
Kasoqua Shrine — Nara, Japan 
Sunset — Miyajima, Hiroshima Bay 
The Sky and the Mountains Above the 
City Below — Rio de Janeiro 

Indian Woman at Prayer — Manila 
Beneath the Flame Trees — Caracus, 
Venezuela 

American and Filipino War Dead — 
Quito 


lands and peoples, to see and to learn and 
to grow, so that I will have more of myself 
to give to others.” a 
These photographs represent some of 
that giving to us. The photographs of 
“People” in this exhibit also represent 
something else. A talented Asian writer 


from Singapore, Ng Khee Jin, has com- 


-mented that all his extensive travel has 
‘taught him the enormous beauty and joy 


of simply encountering other human be- 
ings. The photographs of ‘People”’ 
demonstrate the truth of his remarkably 
profound judgment. 


3a list of contributors to “People and Places” exhibit 


Chryste Rodriguez — Zamboanga, 
Mindanao, The Philippines 


Jan Scally 


International Market, — Freeport, 


Bahamas (2) 
LaCayan, Bahamas (2) 


Beth Wilcoxson 


Port Area (Nyhaven) — 


Copenhagen. 


Denmark 

Soviet Pensioner — Kalinen, USSR 
St. Sophia — Novgorad, USSR 
Peasant Village — Outside Novgorod, 
USSR 

St. Basil’s Cathedral, Red Square — 
Moscow, USSR 

Young Soviet at the Field of Mars — 
Leningrad, USSR 

Abandoned Russian Orthodox 
Monastery — Novgorod, USSR 
Moscow State University — Moscow, 
USSR 

Soviet Peasants — Novgorod, USSR 


Shawn Flanagan 


Students 


Hebrides Rainbow — Scotland 


Stonehenge, England 
Island Near the Isle of Staffa — 
’ Scotland and Pier, Dundan — Scotland - 


Mike Sullivan 


Irish Guard — London, England 
Big Ben — London, England 


Market — Portugal 
Porto, Portugal 


Caren MacDonald 


Berlin Wall — Germany 


Chapel — Side of Gibraltar, Spain 
Edinburgh Castle — Scotland 
Rock of Gibraltar — Spain . 


Peter Iacobucci 
Susan Lagree 


Three Great Heads in History — 
French Women with Child — Paris, 


Italy 


France 
Christ Church — Oxford, England 


Thomas Iacobucci 


Lisa Sellers 
William Sellers 


Cinque Fotografare di Italia, Italy 


Family of Faculty Members 


Indian Children — India 
Indian Mother and Children — India 
Taj Mahal — 


India 


Santa Maria della Salute at Sunset —_— 
Venice 


Al Conway 


Mona Lisa with the Highway Blues — 
Rhodes 


j 
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Parthenon — Athens 
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Doherty credits NECC 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Staff Reporter 


ixteen years ago, students at 

Northern Essex had an 

alternative newspaper to read 

called Mud Flats Review. It was 
started and kept alive by journalism 
students. Its first editor was Rod 
Doherty. 

Today, Doherty is managing editor of 
Foster’s Daily Democrat, Dover, N.H. He 
has a rich background in journalism 
which he credits Northern Essex and its 
journalism courses as having helped 
shape. 

Doherty came to Northern Essex in 
1971 as a 23 year-old veteran who serv- 
ed in Europe. There were many vets at 
school then, and according to Doherty, 
they were ‘‘hungry to learn, having given 
up two or three years of our lives.” “We 
were trying to make up for lost time,’’ he 
said. 

in a recent interview, Doherty recall- 
ed that within a week after enrolling in 
a journalism course, he realized he had 
found a profession, and he worked hard, 
writing news, features, reviews, and 
editorials. In May of 1972, he led the class 
in the writing and production of the 
Review, to provide a vehicle for the stu- 
dent. At the time, the Observer existed 
but its publication was erractic. 

The name of the paper made sense to 
anyone who knew the school then. No 
landscaping made the surrounding area 
a huge muddy mess and every parking lot 
was a tow trucker’s dream. Many of the 
improvements students now take for 
granted were once aggravating problems 
reported in the Review. 

The alternative paper had the blessing, 
of then President Harold Bentley, and 
Betty Arnold, who is still a professor and 
Observer faculty adviser since 1973. 
‘‘Betty Arnold is the reason we 
persevered. She let us go our way and en- 
couraged us, he said.” 

“The Mud Flats Revigw was ‘put to 
bed’ because, as we moved on, the 
Observer picked up a lot of the same 


‘up a telephone to call them all. 


momentum,”’ Doherty said. 

He transferred to Boston University in 
1972, and those “Mud Flatters”’ still at 
Northern Essex transferred their energies 
to the Observer. Under Arnold’s 
guidance, one cohesive voice enabled the 
Observer to continue to make the 
substantial growth it has made over the 
years. 

Doherty said one of the benefits of go- 
ing to Boston University was the chance 
to make contacts. Jeremiah Murphy, a 
much respected columnist and reporter 
for the Globe (now retired), was one of 
Doherty’s instructors. Murphy advised 
Doherty to pursue a career in journalism, 
telling him he felt Doherty had the in- 
stincts of a reporter. That was all the con- 
firmation Doherty needed. 

Through an acquaintance he made at 
the Grog, a pub in Newburyport, Doher- 
ty landed a job in his junior year at 
Boston University as a city reporter for 
the Daily News. His first story was cover- 
ing the gas crisis and he was praised for 
taking the time to talk face to face with 
gas station owners, rather than gies 

e sti 
believes a story is more effective when the 
basis interview is done in person. 

After earning his bachelor’s degree 
from Boston University, Doherty con- 
tinued working several years as a Daily 
News reporter. He said he had fun with 
a lot of stories, but was especially 
fascinated with the crime beat. ‘I had 
developed a rapport with the local police 
and was able to get behind the scenes.” 

When the opportunity came to work as 
an assignment editor for the North 
Adams Transcript, Doherty jumped at 
the chance and headed for the Berkshires. 
Soon he was promoted to managing 
editor and given the chance to test his 
management abilities. 

He found that he enjoyed being editor 
at a small newspaper. He moved to his 
current position at Foster’s Daily 
Democrat several years ago, a job he 
finds ‘‘attractive because it is a growing 
newspaper in a competitive area.”’ He en- 
joys the challenge, but would not want to 


Ex-Mud Flatter 


for career 
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ROD DOHERTY, managing editor, Foster’s Daily Democrat. 


work for a larger paper. “I enjoy being 
a big fish in a small pond. I like small 
towns and small-town newspapers. I feel 
like I have a direct hand in recording 
history here.’ 

Foster’s Daily Democrat, under Doher- 
ty’s editorship, hires many entry-level 
reporters. This means Doherty must 
spend a lot of time working closely with 
his staff — something he very obviously 
enjoys. His office is central to the 
newsroom and open to constant interrup- 
tions which he welcomes. He even 
answers the phone if others are busy. 

In addition to being managing editor, 
he writes a weekly human interest column 
and occasional editorials. “I missed repor- 
ting for a long time, but found the more 
responsibilities I gained gave me less 


edge to being a good reporter,” he said. 

Working for a newspaper that recent- 
ly endorsed George Bush seems an unlike- 
ly destiny for the one-time activist. He 
hardly appears to be conservative, 
however. A bit of the rebel still shines 
uoueh in his slightly long and unruly 

air. 

Foster’s Daily Democrat, which has a 
50 town circulation area, has almost 
doubled its circulation in the last decade, 
going from 18,000 readers in 1977 to 
28,000 in 1987. 

Two years ago, the Democrat and the 
Concord Monitor were named the best 
daily newspapers in New England by the 
New England Press Association as well 
as the New England Associated Press 
News Executives Association. 


King’s dream lives on 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


wenty years ago on April 4, 1968, 

one of America’s great civil rights 

leaders, Martin Luther King, Jr., 

was gunned down while standing 
on a second-floor balcony of the Lorraine 
Motel in Memphis, Tennessee at about 6 
p.m. 


looking 
for a 
mid term 
course 


and 


summer 
job? 
see page 20 


The death of this young black leader, 
a follower of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
teachings of non-violent protest, rocked 
the nation. 

America’s reaction to the violent death 
of its fallen leader was in total contradic- 
tion of King’s teachings. King, a man of 
peace, would have argued against 
America’s actions that night. 

It seemed that the death of the civil 
rights activist catapulted America into 
desperation as she lashed out in pain. 
Riots broke out in 110 cities across the 
nation. When the violent outcry ended, 39 
people were dead and another 2,500 in- 
jured in the streets of America. 

The evening of King’s death, Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy was scheduled to 
speak in an Indianapolis ghetto. He kept 
his engagement. Some observers think 
Kennedy was the only white man in 
America that could enter the ghetto that 
night without being harmed. 

Kennedy addressed the unaware crowd 
stating, ‘‘I have bad news for you, for all 
of our fellow citizens and people who love 
peace all over the world, and that is that 
Martin Luther King was shot and killed 
tonight. For those of you who are black 
and are tempted to be filled with hatred 
and distrust against all white people, I 
can only say that I feel in my own heart 
the same kind of feeling.”’ 

King’s career as a civil rights activist 
was brief, spanning only 13 years until his 
untimely death at the age of 39. 

His civil rights activism began in 
December 1955 with the boycott of the 
Montgomery City Bus Line. King, the 
then 26 year old minister at the Dexter 


for America’s blacks 


Avenue Baptist Church, was one of the 
organizers of the boycott. 

In response to the arrest of Rosa Parks, 
a seamstress, who was arrested for refus- 
ing to give up her bus seat to a white per- 
son, a one day boycott was called. It 
lasted 382 days. 

On the day Parks was found guilty of 
violating city segregation orders, King 
said, ‘“‘We are not here advocating 
violence — I want it to be known 
throughout Montgomery and throughout 
this nation that we are Christian people. 
The only weapon that we have in our 
hands this evening is the weapon of 
protest.” 

King carried his message of peace and 
equality throughout the South in places 
like Montgomery, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Selma. Along the way King and 
his followers were greeted with threats. 
and violence, but this did not detour him 
from his journey. 

He organized the Freedom Riders who 
sought to bring attention to the existence 
of court orders banning segregation in 
inter-state transportation. Groups of 
blacks and whites boarded buses for in- 
tegrated rides throughout the South. 

King led the People to People voter 
registration movement in the South. In 
1965 the movement to register black 
voters peaked in Selma, the capital of the 
Black Belt. 

King’s most memorable speech was 
delivered August 28, 1963 at the March 
on Washington. The largest group of civil 
rights activists in history, numbering 
over 500,000, converged on the nation’s 
capital. 


i 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


At the Lincoln Memorial that day, 
King delivered his “‘I Have a Dream” 
speech stating, ‘‘I have a dream that one 
day on the red hills of Georgia, sons of 
former slaves and sons of former slave 
owners will be able to sit down together 
at the table of brotherhood — I have a 
dream that one day in Alabama — with 
‘its vicious racists, with its Governor hav- 
ing his lips dripping with the words of in- 
terposition and nullification — one day 
right there in Alabama, little black boys 
and black girls will be able to join hands 
with little white boys and white girls as 
sisters and brothers. I have a dream.” 

King’s dream was snuffed out by 
James Earl Ray on April 4, 1968 in Mem- 
phis. Yet his dream still smolders in the 
hearts and minds of thinking men and 
women, both black and white, today. 
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Drama Society acting up again 


One act plays resume Friday 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 

he Northern Essex Drama 

Society opened its 

presentations of one act 

plays last weekend. Repeat 
performances are slated for April 
15 and 16, at 8 p.m. in the Top 
Notch Theater. 

The first act of the three will be 
“The Visitor From Forest Hills,’’ 
from Neil Simon’s ‘‘Plaza Suite.” 
‘An American situation comedy, 
set in a suite at the Plaza Hotel, 
in New York City, it is directed by 
Janine Paquette and stars Saman- 
tha Young, Mark Campano, A.J. 
Sullivan and Donna Kelley. 

The second play is a bit more 
bizarre. ‘The Bald Soprano,” by 
Eugene Ionesco, is what the 
playwright himself calls an “‘anti- 
play,’’ meaning it has no par- 
‘ticular plot or story, but rather a 
direction. Susan Sanders, producer 
and adviser, calls it a ‘‘societal 
commentary.” 


CHERYL HANNA 


Each play 


By Debbie King 
Staff Reporter 


ouis Farrell, Methuen, will be 
appearing as Charles Sidley, in 
“The Public Eye.” Farrell has 
performed in ‘‘Story Theatre,” 
“The Dining Room”’ and ‘‘Tartuffe.’’ 
“As usual, the play is unique and dif- 
ferent,” he said. ‘‘Each semester we have 
been presented with a new challenge. I 
hope everyone enjoys the show.” 
Sheilagh Cruickshank, North Andover, 
will also be performing in ‘‘The Public 
Eye,” as Belinda. Like Farrell, she has ap- 
peared in “‘Story Theatre,” ‘“The Dining 
Room,” and “Tartuffe.”’ 
“Despite a lack of time, and hectic 
rehearsals, the play is working,”’ 
Cruickshank said. ‘‘It’s been hard, yet 


One satirical poke at the 
creative arts features a class going 
overboard while practicing ar- 
ticulation drills. It is directed by 
A.J. Sullivan, and stars 
Christopher Burke, Cheryl Hanna, 
Ron Asadorian, Jeannine Soucy, 
Aimee Richardson and John Sa- 
viano. Keep an open mind and 
prepare yourself for comedy that 
is out of the ordinary. 

The third and final act is “The 
Public Eye,’’ by Peter Shaffer. A 
romantic comedy, it is set in Lon- 
don. It involves a strait-laced and 
somewhat prudish husband who 
believes that his slightly eccentric 
and whimsical wife is having an 
affair. He hires a detective to 
follow her. The places where she 
leads him, and the chain of events 
that follow provide the plot twists 
and the heart of the story. 

This play is directed by Cyndi 
Rosa, and stars Louis Farrell, 
Patrick Loughman and Sheilagh 


Cruickshank. 


LOUIS FARRELL 


AIMEE RICHARDSON 


Top notch drama 


Ron Asadorian, Jeannine Soucy, John Saviano and A.J. Sullivan practice at 
dress rehearsal last week. Performances continue this Friday and Saturday. 
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A.J. SULLIVA 


RON ASADORIAN 


unique and a new challenge 


rewarding. It’s all worth it since I like the 
play, and my part.” 

Cyndi Rosa, Haverhill, is directing 
“The Public Eye.’”’ She has appeared in 
“The Crucible,”’ ‘‘Arsenic and Old Lace,”’ 
“Story Theatre,” ‘‘The Dining Room,” 
and ‘‘Tartuffe.”’ 

Rosa said the play is running well. ‘I’m 
proud of my actors and how they’ve 
worked together,’’ she claimed. ‘‘Also, 
Ed, the stage manager, has been great.”’ 

Cheryl Hanna, Newburyport, will be 
making her debut as Mrs. Smith in ‘“The 
Bald Soprano.” “It is an energetic piece,” 
Hanna said. ‘‘The audience should come 
with an open mind, and relax while they 
enjoy the show.” 

Christopher Joseph Burke, Andover, 
will also be making his debut in this play 
as Mr. Smith. Burke said, ‘‘It has been 


a job to participate in this anti-play.”’ 

Jeannine Soucy, Amesbury, is also a 
newcomer to the Top Notch Theatre. 
Soucy will be playing Mrs. Martin in 
“The Bald Soprano.” ‘‘I think the play is 
a great change from the traditional types 
of plays done here. It will be great fun for 
the audience and actors alike,’’ she said. 

Aimee Lou Richardson, Newburyport, 
will be portraying Mary, the maid in the 
Ionesco play. This will also be Richard- 
son’s first play here. “‘I think the play is 
very exciting, because it’s a comedy of 
the absurd, and a challenge to act,” she 
said. 

A.J. Sullivan, Andover, will be direc- 
ting ‘‘The Bald Soprano.” “It was a 
definite challenge to direct, and a pleasure 
to work with this cast,’ he said. 

Janine T. Paquette, Haverhill, will be 


It will be great fun for the 
audience and the actors 
alike. 


directing Neil Simon’s “Plaza Suite, A 
Visitor From Forest Hills,’ Paquette has 
appeared in ‘‘Story Theatre,’ ‘‘Dining 
Room,” and ‘‘Tartuffe.’’ ““‘This has been 
anew and fun experience,”’ she said. ‘‘As 
an actress and a director, I have learned 
that a play needs the input of both the 


‘actors and the director. There must be a 


combination of ideas from all members of 
the theatre.” 
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Simon scores another hit 


Broderick, Walken come through 
with very strong performances 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


eil Simon’s ‘“‘Biloxi Blues,’’ an 

adaptation of the second part in 

his autobiographical trilogy, is 

probably some of the best work 
he has ever done. 

The story begins with Eugene Morris 
Jerome, the wise-cracking Jewish kid of 
“Brighton Beach Memoirs,” being 
drafted. It is 1943, and Eugene is about 
to take his first step out of Brooklyn and 
into basic training in Biloxi, Mississippi. 

In “Brighton Beach Memoirs,” we 
meet Eugene, the witty and ever ques- 
tioning pre-teen, whose only certainty in 
life is his dream of becoming a writer and 
a heart-wrenching desire to see his cousin, 
Nora, without any clothes on. 

We like the character of Eugene, 
because he has always been slightly 
disconnected from the norm. He is a wat- 
cher, and seems to take everything in 
stride even during the rough times. 

His narration throughout the movie 
helps us to understand how he perceives 
life’s mishaps, and how he finds humor 
in them whenever possible. You do not 
have to see ‘‘Brighton Beach Memoirs”’ 
to fully understand and appreciate 
“Biloxi Blues,”’ though I highly recom- 
mend it because it is a good movie. 

“Biloxi Blues” allows Eugene to grow 
up alittle. He learns the consequences of 
his witty and often uncalled for remarks, 
loses his virginity, falls in love, and 
begins to understand the meaning of 
friendship and honor for the first time. 

Simon achieves this by avoiding the ob- 
vious and using proper restraint as well 
as good taste. There are no brutal train- 


ing scenes where an overly macho. drill 
sergeant degrades and beats the privates 
into submission. In fact, most of the film 
takes place in the barracks or on the 
soldiers’ weekend ventures, and the 
scenes involving basic training turn out 
to be very amusing. 

Christopher Walken, a very gifted ac- 
tor, plays the drill sergeant, Merwin J. 
Toomey. He is hated and very tough, but 
not in the stereotypical way. He does 
possess most of the common drill 
sergeant traits, but in a much quieter 
manner, with just a hint of mental in- 
stability. The character resembles a real 
person and not a mindless machine. 

We even see what is almost a touch of 
sensitivity in him, when a soldier is 
humiliated in front of his whole platoon 
for homosexual behavior, still un- 
forgivable in the military today. 

Toomey is complex, almost too complex 
for this kind of film. But then again 
characters in life are often confusing, and 
since this is the story of Simon’s life, he 
is calling it like he sees it. The story is told 
through the eyes of Eugene, a 19 year old 
boy, and therefore we cannot fully unders- 
tand the sergeant’s motives, just as 
Simon couldn’t at the time. Still, the ef- 
fect of Walken’s character does make a 
later scene in the movie particularly 
frightening. 

There could not have been a better 
choice for Eugene’ than Matthew 
Broderick. His comical expressions of 
disbelief, his cocky smirk and his famous 
“who me?” look make him the perfect one 
for the matured version of Eugene. In an 
incredibly detailed and precise perfor- 
mance, Broderick shows the range of a 
seasoned actor. He is a true talent. 


The comical chemistry between Walken 
and Broderick is wonderful, and my only 
regret is that Walken does not play a big- 
ger part overall in the film. 

Simon’s dialogue is light-hearted and 
his story is comfortable, giving you a 
weird sense of familiarity. The first ten 
minutes of the movie tell you it is going 
to be good, and it leaves you smiling when 
it’s over. 
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Sutherland, Durning star in excellent video murder mystery 


New 
Video 
Releases 


The Rosary Murders 

Starring — Donald Sutherland, 
and Charles Durning. 

I was pleasantly surprised while 
watching this movie. From what 
the title implies, I was sure this 
was another slasher flick, only with 
sacrilegious overtones. Instead, it’s 
an intriguing murder mystery, 
which contains some scenes which 
literally made me jump out of my 
seat. 

The story is about a string of 
murders of priests and nuns. The 
mystery is to find the link that con- 
nects them. The killer leaves his 
mark by wrapping black rosary 
beads around the hand of the 
deceased. It is not just random kill- 
ing by a psychotic, who happens to 
hate Catholics, however. As the 
story unfolds, we see the killer’s 
motives develop. 

Sutherland plays a very compas- 
sionate and good-natured priest, 
who believes in right and wrong 
more strongly than stern church 
laws. A priest with many doubts 
and convictions, he often goes 
against his superiors’ orders if he 
believes something is right. 

He is not intimidated easily, and 
is torn between his dedication to 
the priesthood and his temptations 
to live like a normal man. 
Sutherland shows this in many sub- 
tle ways, including his obvious at- 
traction to a woman reporter who is 
investigating the murders. 


The killer chooses to confess to 
him, knowing that the priest cannot 
repeat the information. At first the 
priest is in fear of his own life, and 
does not offer any information to 
the police, but as the story goes on, 
we see his lack of cooperation in the 
investigation stems from his 
hesitance to break his vows. 

Here is my question. How can a 
priest who is insubordinate and ob- 
viously doubting his commitment to 
the Catholic church, allow a killer 
to bump off priests and nuns 
because he doesn’t want to break 
his vows? It seems totally con- 
tradictory from the character we 
get to know throughout the movie. 

Still, Sutherland is excellent as 
the confused priest, and Charles 
Durning gives yet another inten- 
tionally irritating performance as 
the narrow-minded, self-righteous 
and often insulting holy man who 
we hope will be the next victim. 
This one is definitely worth a look. 


Nadine 

Starring — Jeff Bridges, and Kim 
Basinger. 

A divorced couple is thrown 
together into a dangerous and in- 
triguing situation. Sound familiar? 
It should because this plot scenario 
has been done to death. 

Nadine, played by Kim Basinger, 
is a not-so-bright and overly emo- 
tional manicurist. She meets a 
sleazy photographer who claims to 
be a close personal friend of Hugh 
Hefner, and would like to take some 
pictures of her for his ‘‘art studies.”’ 

She, of course, believes him, and 
later regrets it. Having second 
thoughts, she breaks into the studio 
in the middle of the night, aided by 
her failing saloon owner ex-husband 


(Bridges), to retrieve the nude 
photos. They end up grabbing the 
wrong pictures, and what they find 
starts the story. 

This film is a terrible waste of the 
talents of both of its stars, especial- 
ly Basinger. It is supposed to be 
funny and fails. It is also supposed 
to be dramatic and sensual in some 
scenes, but there are no sparks bet- 
ween Basinger and Bridges due to a 
boring storyline and corny dialogue. 
If a movie is not believable, then it 
should at least be entertaining. This 
one is neither. 


The Hidden 

Starring — Kyle MacLachlan, and 
Michael Nouri. 

An alien creature with a fondness 
for punk music and fancy sports 
cars, comes to California where it 
changes into many forms, such as a 
yuppie, a stripper and even a dog. 
When one body becomes too 
damaged or injured during its 
hateful crimes, it just enters 
another. 

The alien has no conscience and 
no apparent motives, yet. It takes 
what it wants and anyone who gets 
in the way gets killed. In the form 
of a middle-aged man, it walks into 
a car dealership and simply says, ‘‘I 
want that car (pointing to a Fer- 
rarri). Give me the keys.” The 
dealer laughs at him and does not 
live to regret it. The creature happi- 
ly says, ‘‘Bye,’”’ and blows him 
away. 

Although the killer is ruthless, 
the crimes never seem to get 
tedious since each form is played by 
a different actor. They are com- 
pletely different from one another 
except for the look of utter hatred 
that lingers in their eyes. 


Kyle MacLachlan plays a 
mysterious FBI agent who tracks 
the alien in all its forms for nine 
years. He has a personal vendetta 
to settle with this creature, while 
trying to vaguely satisfy the in- 
quiries from his newly assigned 
partner (Michael Nouri). 

The film is brutually entertaining. 
The creature is intriguing and even 
sometimes funny, although I don’t 
think it was intentional. 

MacLachlan and Nouri form an 
unlikely friendship and eventually a 
forceful alliance to battle the alien. 
The two really shine as low-key 
heroes, and add excitement and 
suspense to this imaginative sci-fi 
thriller. 

A Man In Love 

Starring — Peter Coyote, Jamie 
Lee Curtis, and Gretta Scacchi. 

An aging actor falls in love with 
a younger woman while filming in 
Italy. He is sort of unhappily mar- 
ried, with his wife tucked away safe 
and sound in New York. 

The movie is about the love 
triangle, and the actor’s emotional 
turmoil in deciding which woman he 
wants to be with. Poor guy. 

His wife, played by Jamie Lee 
Curtis, is domineering and seems to 
know just the right buttons to push 
when manipulating him. His 
mistress, played by Gretta Scacchi, 
seems to be the only one in this 
movie with all her marbles intact, 
and yet we see her being tossed 
around like a rag doll. 

The actor is unstable and self- 
involved. His wife is an irritating 
barracuda and his mistress a 
masochist. Overall, this movie is 
painfully obvious and a terrible 
waste. 

Melissa Perry 
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Quaid tries hard 
to make it work 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


his film has very good intentions, 
but fails to live up to its 
imaginative and slightly morbid 
storyline. 

“D.0O.A.” is about a burnt out English 
professor (Dennis Quaid) who has lost his 
passion for life. Once a successful and 
published writer, he pulled out early in 
fear of failure, leaving his life full of 
emptiness. 

After boozing it up the night before, he 
staggers into the infirmary with violent 
stomach pains that feel like something 
more serious than the symptoms of a 
hangover. After a few tests, his doctor 
calmly informs him that he has been 
poisoned with a slow-acting toxin which 
has no antidote. Now he has less than 48 
hours to live — and avenge his own 
murder. 

The problem with the movie is that it 
lacks dramatic intensity. Professor Cor- 
neli is a man who has resigned himself to 
the fact that he is going to die very short- 
ly, but it doesn’t seem to faze him much. 

His dull and unenthusiastic traits never 
intensify as he desperately searches for 
his murderer. There is not enough 
presence of anguish, panic or retaliation 
to make us feel his need for vengeance. 
It leaves you questioning why he even 
bothers since he is going to die anyway. 

Quaid tries very hard to set the mood 


for this predicament. He is a wonderful 
actor, but even his attempts at extremes 
are futile, since the character never ex- 
pands beyond its original state. 

Still, he is entertaining to watch, as 
long as you can ignore the further distrac- 
tion of Morton and Jankel’s mindless 
camera angles that make you feel like 
you're watching a rock video. 

The movie is not really all that bad; in 
fact, there are a few parts which are quite 
entertaining as well as suspenseful. Meg 
Ryan is adorable as the bubbly college co- 
ed who is infatuated with the professor. 
One of their scenes is particularly exciting 


“as they are chased through a basement 


by a killer with a fondness for nail-guns. 

It is unfortunate, though, that the 
directors did not make more of an effort 
to polish and develop the film and its 
characters so they resemble more than a 
rehashed version of a Max Headroom 
episode. 


D.O.A. 

Rating: C+ 

A film starring Dennis Quaid 
and Meg Ryan. Written by 


Charles Edward Pogue. 
Directed by Rocky Morton and 
Annabel Jankel. Screenplay by 
Charles Edward Pogue. ~ 


Fox grows up in ‘Bright Lights, 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


he film is interesting and yet 

somewhat depressing. “Bright 

Lights, Big City”’ is not really as 

entertaining as it is engaging, 
with its look at the dark side of one man’s 
life in New York City. 

Jay McInerney’s popular novel comes 
to the screen, with Michael J. Fox as 
~ Jamie Conway, a yuppie magazine editor 
struggling to hold on to his job while try- 
ing to cope with the break-up of his mar- 
riage and his mother’s death. 

He is an aspiring writer who bounces 
from one place to another, led by booze, 
cocaine and a desperate need to escape 


ALSO NEEDED: 
e Photographers 
e |llustrators 


WANTED 


For the fall semester. Talented 

writers to work for the best 

community college newspaper 
in the state. 


e Paste-up artists 
Drop by or call (ext. 5849) the Observer today. We 
are located in the student center. 


the hardships of reality. It is a role with 
depth and intensity and the storyline 
speaks for itself. 

It was questionable during the first 
half hour whether or not Fox could pull 
it off, but he does. It was a shock to see 
a boy-next-door type such as him portray 
this pitiful and desperate character on the 
brink of insanity and self-destruction, 
with such realism. 

Kiefer Sutherland plays his usual bad- 
boy role as Tad, Conway’s comrade in 
desolate self indulgence. The only dif- 
ference with Tad is that he never seems 
to be affected by his lifestyle. He can stay 
up until all hours of the morning snorting 
coke, and be fresh as a daisy the next day. 
It is hard to believe that anyone could live 


like this for any length of time without 
killing himself, or ending up like the lead 
character in the story. 

The film is strong and so are most of 
its characters. Pheobe Cates plays Con- 
way’s estranged wife, Amanda, a fashion 
model whose success went to her head. 
She is described so vividly throughout 
the movie that when she actually appears 
for the first time, which is much later in 
the story, one smug expression reinforces 
her description and Conway’s obsession 
with her. 

The film is pure drama without any at- 
tempt at humor to lighten the mood, and 
throw it off balance. It is consistent from 
start to finish. If you are a fan of Michael 
J. Fox, then his is a performance not to 


Big City’ 


Bright Lights, Big City 
Rating: B 

A film starring Michael J. Fox, 
Kiefer Sutherland, Diane 
Weist, Phoebe Cates and 
Swoozie Kurtz. Directed by 
James Bridges. Screenplay by 
Jay Mcinerney. 


be missed. If you are not a fan, then that 
is all the more reason to see it, because 
you will be more than likely surprised. 


Porvraines 


art supplies 


3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 03865 
(603) 382-3ART 


Located Across From 
Bradlees Off Rte. 125 
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Swing 


By Tom Muniz 
Staff Reporter 


irtuoso jazz pianist Makoto 

Ozone floored a capacity crowd of 

1380 music lovers during a 

Friday night performance at the 
Bentley Library. 

Backed by an impressive three-piece 
band, Ozone swung through a two-hour 
concert, of work from his three critically 
acclaimed Columbia albums and a 
sprinkling of standards. 

The quartet opened the Northern Essex 
gig with ‘‘Crystal Love,” a laid back 
melody with some “simple” progressions. 
It was a good primer for what was to 
follow. 


Ozone then broke into another original _ 


composition, “If You Knew Sushi,” a 
song which started with a ragtime feel, 
then bounced into a progressive bop and 
back and forth it went. 

The song really soared when guitarist 
Kazu Michishita — in his first date with 
the band — soared into an extended solo 
which had the growing crowd enthralled. 

French bassist Gildas Bocle then had 
a chance to show his talents. Bocle teas- 
ed the crowd by playing at a schizo- 
phrenic pace, from progressive, to laid 
back, to progressive again. 

Ozone followed up with a cover version 
of jazz pioneer Victor Young’s “A 
Beautiful Love.” 

At the end of the number, showing a 
sense of humor, Ozone stated, “‘If you’re 
old enough to remember that one, you 
should probably be home in bed.’’ The 
joke got a chuckle from some of the older 
members in the audience. 

Ozone’s band members exited the 
stage, leaving the pianist to do another 

_ original composition. 

The song was a break from the manical 
rhythms that preceded it. It had a 
classical flair to it and held the audience 
completely captivated. 

The closing number to the set was a re- 
cent Ozone original. The band broke into 
anew format, intertwining each note over 
every instrument so they danced in bet- 
ween each other with an almost sur- 
realistic feel throughout the song. 

“Watch What I’m Gonna Do”’ ended 
with drummer Martin Richards of Fram- 
ingham completely thrashing his drum 


Steve Brown photo 
GILDES BOCLE watches MARTIN 
RICHARDS perform a drum solo. 


Steve Brown photo 


MARTIN RICHARDS, MAKOTO OZONE, 
Gildes Bocle and Kazu Machishita relax 
at reception in the student center. 


kit while feeding off Ozone’s piano 
rhythms. 

The band then took a short 20 minute 
break before returning to the stage with 
an appreciative round of applause from 
the audience. 

The second half held more of the same 


Band members meet fans 
after Bentley Library gig 


After the Ozone concert, the au- 
dience was invited to the student 
lounge to meet band members and 
enjoy some refreshments. 

Ozone, dressed in a casual but 
neat style, graciously accepted con- 
gratulations from admiring fans. He 
and the group also posed for a 
NECC photographer, giving freely 
of their time. 

“This was a good night for us. It 
was the first night that we’ve used 
Kazu Machishita as our guitarist, 
and he did quite well,’’ Ozone said. 


“The acoustics in the library were 
good and we didn’t have any trou- 
ble losing our notes in the air,’’ he 
added. 

Machishita, an acquaintance of 
Ozone, was called via telephone and 
asked if he would like to do some 
upcoming dates with the band. He 
jumped at the chance. 

Machishita said, “‘I have been 
pretty much doing some work with 
the Boston-based rock group, New 
Man, but that’s not really the style 
I like to play.” 


“When Makoto called me, I glad- 
ly accepted. I felt a little nervous 
tonight, so I don’t really know how 
well the show went, but I guess it 
was okay for a first time,” 
Machishita said. 

Drummer Martin Richards, the 
only American-born member of the 
band, said, ‘I really enjoy playing 
with Kato (Ozone). He and I have 
played together before, in the Gary 
Burton Trio, and we just feed off 
each other’s rhythms throughout 
the show.” 


Gildes Bocle, bassist, is a transfer 
student from France and, like the 
other members, a graduate of the 
Berklee College of Music in Boston. 

“T thought the show was good. 
It’s great for me to be playing with 
these guys,” he said. 

The show was a complete suc- 
cess and a great opportunity for 
NECC students to see great musi- 
cians at the right price (free admis- 
sion). The only disappointment was 
the number of students among the 
large crowd, who could be counted 
on two hands. 


= Ozone quartet wows Northern Essex 
= with dazzling display of jazz originals 


7. 


Steve Brown photo 


MAKOTO OZONE thrilled a packed house of jazz lovers last Friday at NECC. 


enjoyable musical progressions as the 
first set, with one of the highlights being 
“Vental Box.” 

On this number, Ozone and band 
members played a teasing style which 
had a ragtime, classical, jazz, blues feel 
that has become dictinctly Ozone’s. 

The show ended with the band playing 


Ozone’s ‘‘Kato’s Revenge,” which had the 
crowd on its feet giving the band a stan- 
ding ovation. 


In appreciation, they came back for an 
encore. Playing a tune called ‘Yellow 
Fever,” the band lifted the spirts of the 
audience and left everyone satisfied. 


Practice 
makes 
perfect 


Sharon Noone photo 
‘DANCERS REHEARSE 
“Shadowfox,”’ a modern dance 
number, scheduled to be perform- 
ed at the annual ‘Stil! Point’ pro- . 
duction on April 22, 23, 29 and 30. 
At left, Mike Finegold, NECC 
music professor plays in a music 
club jam session. The next one is 
scheduled for Friday, April 15 at 2 
p.m. 
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storyteller to spin folk tales 


ae 


File photo 


SARAH RANSOM. 


Platz to 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


ara Ransom has been telling 
stories for many years, with a rich 
background of life experiences to 
draw upon. 


She has worked with special needs 
adolescents, taught art and drama 
through the Newburyport Children’s 
Theatre, and was artist-in residence at the 
Glen Urquhart School in Beverly Farms, 
Mass. for five years. 


In her work as an artist-in residence, 
she visits schools to help students ex- 
perience a selected study topic or cultural 
tradition, using imagination, drama and 
improvisation as the means of creative ex- 
pression. She also provides guides to 
assist faculty members in integrating the 
residency topic with other curriculm 
plans. 

Ransom has spent extended periods of 
time abroad, living with the native 
families in India, Taiwan, Japan, and New 
Zealand to learn their stories. 

She recently founded The Storytellers 


appear 


in lecture series 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


udy Platz has been actively 

involved in modern American 

poetry for the past 16 years. Her 

work has appeared in several 
poetry magazines, and she now teaches 
the basic tools of the trade through her 
lectures. 

Platz will be appearing at NECC as a 
part of the Noontime Lecture Series, 
Wednesday, April 20, in Lecture Hall A. 

A native of Ohio, she has lived in many 
parts of the country, enabling her to bring 
a full sense of poetry to her classes, as it 
is being written on the West Coast, the 
Midwest and in the South. 

Platz was a social worker with the Civil 
Rights Movement during the 1960s. Com- 
bining a bachelor’s degreee in education 
from Kent State University and her 
background in art history and cultural an- 
thropology, she brings the students a 
multi-cultural experience in American 
poetry. 

She emphasizes the sense of poetry as 
being a living language absorbing in- 
fluences from many sources that are con- 
stantly changing. But along with the fun 


Her work has appeared in 
several poetry magazines, 
and she now teaches the 


basic tools of the trade 
_ through her lectures. 


of inspirational writing, she stresses revi- 
sion and structure. 

She applies this by teaching students 
how to use metaphor, simile, repitition, 
personification, rhythm and rhyme, and 
meter within the context of lyric poems, 
free verse poems, narrative and ballads. 

Platz feels that her presentation of 
teaching how to write poetry is very well 
received and understood by students who 
feel confused or disillusioned on the 


subject. 

Her appearance is sponsored by the 
division of humanities and 
communications. 


Campus entertainment 


Northern Essex Community College 
Arts Department and the NECC 
Foundation present the Spring 1988 
Creative Arts Series. 


Evening of One Act Plays 
April 15 and 16 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 
Artistic Director: Susan Sanders 

The Drama Club presents an even- 
ing of one-act plays directed by 
students. 


Trent Arterberry Mime 


April 21 8 p.m. Cafeteria 
Still Point XIV 
April 22, 23, 29, and 30 8 p.m. 


Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: 
Elaine Mawhinney 
Still Point XIV will feature works by 
Christien Polos, Stephen Fladger, 
Denise Sklar, Deborah Weaver, and 
Elaine Mawhinney as well as members 
of the Still Point Dance Company. 


Michael Kramer Concert 
May6 8pm. _ Bentley Library 
Kramer’s concert will feature 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion as well as works by Albeniz, 
Granados, and Chopin. 


Children’s Theatre 
The Little Prince 
Boston Arts Group 
7:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts Building 

This classic story, adapted by 
Boston Arts Group for elementary 
age, is a magical, gentle adventure 
that brings the message, ‘‘It is only 
with the heart that one can see right- 
ly; what is essential is invisible to the 
eye.” 

All performances are free to the 
public with the exception of One Act 
Plays and Still Point XIV ($3 adults, 
$2 seniors and students). For more in- 
formation, call 374-5859. 


May 13 


Guild’ in Albuquerque, New Mexico, to 


facilitate local performances for adult au- 


diences. Still, Ransom’s programs are 
designed to fit the age, disposition and 
curriculum of each audience. She -per- 
forms for children’s events and schools as 
well as for adult audiences. 

She has an engaging and entertaining 
tale from many places around the world 
including: 
¢ The Ramayana (Story of Rama) — the 
epic myth of ancient India. Storytellers 
of India base their careers on this tale 
alone. ‘‘No one unfamiliar with the story 
of Rama and Sita can be a true citizen of 
the world,” said P.L. Travers of Parabola 
magazine. 

e Tales of the Irish — Stories of the 
Selchies (seal people), in which the rich ex- 
perience of the Irish country folk are told 
in their native brogue. 

e Russian Wonder Tales — Ancient 
Shazki of Russia — nature myths, 
reaching far back in time, abounding in 
imagery and adventure. 

e Wisdom Tales from Around the World 
— dynamic myths and stories from 
Greece, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, 
Africa, the Eskimos and more. Stories are 
chosen to fit the audience and occasion. 

On Wednesday, April 13, Ransom, who 
has a bachelor’s' degree in anthropology 
and a master’s in expressive therapy, will 
be appearing at NECC as part of the 
Noontime Lecture Series. She will per- 
form her works of native American 
stories and songs. These are the teachings 


Ransom spent extended 
periods of time abroad, liv- 
ing with native families in 


India, Tawian, Japan and 
New Zealand to learn their 
stories. 


of the American Indian’s world view — 
reverence for all life, respect and 
gratitude for Mother Earth, and the 
power of the medicine wheel. 

In addition to her performance, Ran- 
som will be leading a workshop on native 
Americans with Cathy Sanderson and 
Ann Lazlos’s 11 a.m. Introductory to 
Humanities class. 

This workshop and performance is 
sponsored by the division of humanities 
and communications. 


Need Extra Cash? 


But too busy studying 
to look for a job? 


Let 
Volt Temporary Services 
work for you 


Top paying jobs to 


your schedule: 


on semester break 


on a day without classes 
on your summer vacation 
Not just typing assignments! 


word processing 
clerical 
e light industrial 


Call today! 


THE HIGH ENERGY PEOPLE. 


CHELMSFORD 
2 Courthouse Lane 
441-2200 
When you come in don’t forget to ask 


for your free gift 
Never a fee — An equal opportunity employer 
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True equality still 


a distant 


wenty years after the 

assassination of Martin 

Luther King Jr. the country 

is suffering from an illusion 
of black equality. 


Celebrities such as Bill Cosby and 
Oprah Winfrey are too often used to 
perpetuate the myth of black suc- 
cess. It is not enough to point to their 
daily appearances on television as in- 
dication of their progress. 


In 1970 blacks comprised 11.1 per- 
cent of the total U.S. population, 
with only 2.2 percent of the nation’s 
doctors and 1.3 percent of the 
lawyers. 


By 1986, the black population had 
increased to 12 percent with the 
percentage of doctors and lawyers in- 
creasing to 2.6 and 2.9 percent 
respectively. 


Rev. Jesse Jackson, an early King 
follower, emerged as the new black 
leader for the 80s. One of the major 
obstacles that Jackson has had to 
overcome as a presidential candidate 
is the issue of his blackness. 


Juana Deshamps, office skills, 
Lawrence: “The dream — we have ac- 
complished only part. There are still 
some parts we have to work on, such 
as racism. Even though blacks and 
whites are closer, there is the need 
to make getting jobs and high posi- 
tions easier. 


Kenny Simmons, social services, 
Wilmington: “‘In light of the recent 
racial tensions that have been wide- 
spread through the communities and 
on college campuses, | feel it’s a 
mistake to see much progress and 
surface only changes.” 


vision 

Blacks represent 11 percent of the 
voting age population, but only 1.3 
percent of the elected officials. The 
number of black elected officials 
numbered 500 in 1968, increasing to 
3,503 in 1976 and doubling to 6,681 
by 1988. 

Yet, in the deep southern state of 
Mississippi, Michael Espy is the on- 
ly black congressman to be elected 
since Reconstruction in the 1860s. 

Although great strides have been 
made by a minority of blacks, the ma- 
jority of poor blacks are not better off 
than they were when King was alive. 

Today, approximately 32 million 
people live below the poverty level, 
$11,203 for a family of four. Whites 
comprise 11 percent of the nation’s 
poorest of the poor, while blacks ac- 
count for 31 percent. 

In 1984, the percentage of black 
households owning their own homes 
was 44 percent in comparison to 
white households at 67 percent. 

What these statistics say is that 
King’s dream of black equality re- 
mains a dream. While laws can man- 


y 


Dan Beckman, business transfer, 
Andover: “I think that generally a lot 
of prejudice is passed on through 
one’s parents. If someone is brought 
up in a prejudiced environment, it is 
more difficult to disregard those 
beliefs. From what I’ve seen, there 
will always be a minority, and they 
will always end up getting a bad 
shake. | think it is unfair to judge 
people by the color of their skin.” 


Gail Scott, liberal arts, Pelham, 
N.H.: “I believe we’ve come a whole 
lot closer for the dream to become 


reality for black people. It has open- 
ed up a new concept of respect and 


admiration given the black person. It 


has abolished the indifference of 
black and white.” 
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date policy, they cannot erase pre- 
judice. The reality for blacks is that 
change will occur slowly over 
generations. 

In an interview with Life magazine, 
William H. Gray III, Representative 
to the 2nd Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, who is considered the 


Greg Gouthier, pre-med, Haverhill: 
“Martin Luther King Jr.’s dream was 
for total equality for all races, not 
just for black but also white, 
Japanese, Russian, and everyone. 
The only view of Martin Luther King 


Jr.’s policy that has been enforced, is 


the right for black people to be 
treated as equal and given the 
chance to obtain better jobs. It is 
wrong that this state and other 

states still have segregated views 


Cyndi McNamara, liberal arts 
history, Plaistow, N.H.: “I think 
things are more equal now. Society 
isn’t as segregated as it was when 
Martin Luther King Jr. was alive. | 
don’t believe his dream has been ac- 
complished, because there is still a 
lot of rioting and racism throughout 
the country.” 
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most powerful black politician today, 
summarizes the struggle of blacks in 
America: “It’s naive to think that 
[Martin Luther King’s] dream is go- 
ing to be totally realized in 25 years 
— in light of 350 years of slavery and 
segregation and institutionalized 
racism.” 


towards black people in general. 
When Martin Luther King Jr. was 
alive, he not only fought for 
desegregation. When he spoke of 
freedom in his speech, “I Have A 
Dream,” he meant freedom for 
everybody — deaf, blind, handicap- 
ped, and all — not just black. | 
believe in his views that society can 
live as one. | believe his dream is 
just now starting to become reality, 
but to a very small extent.” > 


Ann Conllado, information manage- 
ment, Lawrence: “‘l think we have ac- 
complished his dream. He was trying 
to free the black people and give 
them the same rights as whites.” 


By Darlene Beal 
Associate Editor 


Sharon Noone 
Photography Editor 
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Candidates ignoring acid rain 


- By Tom Muniz 
Staff Reporter 


ith the upcoming presidential 
election on the horizon, issues 
concerning our environment 
. are once again being ignored. 

None of the candidates has taken a 
solid stance other than the token 
“something has to be done about the 
polluting of our rivers, our lakes, our 
forests, our stone buildings, statues, and 
monuments by the toxic pollutant — acid- 
rain.”’ 

Acid rain is a wet and dry acidic deposit 
which occurs within areas of industrial 
emission of sulfur dioxide and the oxides 
of nitrogens. 


After these pollutants are emitted in- - 


to the atmosphere, they turn into sulfate 
‘or nitrate particles. When mixed with 
rain, they turn into sulfuric or nitric acids, 
seriously damaging the environmental 
balance of our lakes and rivers. 

The hardest. hit areas of acid rain are 
Northeastern Canada and the Nor- 
theastern United States. The average ph 
level of rain water in New England is ten 
percent above normal acidic levels. 

These high acid levels are killing 
aquatic life, and even endangering some 
fish. 

The New York State of Environmental 
Conservation has discovered that fish 
have become endangered in more than 
half of all the lakes and ponds in the state, 
leaving more than 200 of the lakes total- 
ly fishless. 

This is affecting many people’s 
livelihoods throughout the Northeast 
regions and something must be done to 
curb the emissions from toxic plants 
across the nation. 

The major toxic emissions are produc- 
ed by older coal burning plants 
throughout the Northeastern plains of 
Canada and the United States. 

Government officials must make these 
plants control and cut back their toxic 
emmission levels. 

The older factories which refuse to 
revert to newer emission controlling 
systems are saving themselves money, 
but are hurting the fishing and tourism 


industry that the Northeastern states re- 


ly on heavily. 

These factory owners claim that, if they 
cut back on production, it will cost many 
employees their job. The money lost by 
the fishing and tourism industry on which 
our region relies, would easily be two-fold 
in job loss comparison. 

The loss of amphibious creatures, 
(frogs, fish, salamanders, et. al.) will 
severely affect the water and land eco- 
system, 

These amphibians are important 
members of the ecosystem and the extinc- 
tion of them will seriously affect the food 
chain. 


The Observer staff 
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The next president must 
immediately put pressure 


on our own factories in 
America 


They eat many aquatic insects and in 
turn serve as a major food source for 
many birds and mammals. 

Acid rain also affects essential forest 
environments. Forests regulate the flow 
of many rivers and lakes. Without such 
regulation, the chance of flooding and 
other disasters is prevalent. 

Forest life also prevents soil erosion, 
and is obviously home to a diversified 
range of wildlife, which may eventually 
affect the food chain link once again. 

Acid rain also interferes with soil com- 
position, affecting growing trees and kill- 


ing others. It alters the natural growth | 


cycle which replenishes the soil and feeds 
the trees. 

Many scientists in Canada and the 
United States expect serious, possibly ir- 
reversible soil effects in the next 25 to 100 
years. 

Although the problem does not affect 
us immediately, it could have a profound 
effect on our children and their children 


‘after that. 


Stone buildings, statues and 
monuments are also corroded by acid 
rain. Scientists have proven that sulfur 
dioxide is the single most corrosive agent 
to these structures. Billions of dollars are 
spent each year to clean up and apply pro- 
tective coatings. 

This money could be used in one of 
many: viable solutions to the acid rain 
problem. 

Although there are no quick solutions, 
there are many ways to control toxic em- 
missions from these factories. 

One solution is the use of different fuels 
which make these plants operate. There 
are many lower sulfur content fuels which 
can help cut emmissions in half. 

Mixing finely ground limestone with 
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the coal burning plants also cuts down 
the toxic emmissions, 

The leaders of our country must first 
recognize that acid rain is a very serious 
problem, and not just a vehicle to spout 
off political rhetoric to gain the liberal 
vote. 

The next president must immediately 
put pressure on our own factories in 
America, and force Canada to make 
monetary concessions if their leaders 
refuse to take action. 

We as humans owe it to the Earth and 
to future generations to make our 
politicans aware that we’re not going to 
stand by and do nothing. 

It will take lots of time and money from 
all, but the eventual results will be 
priceless. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the last issue 
of the Observer, due to a reporting 
error, we incorectly stated that par 


ticipants in Project Access do not 
pay tuition fees. Students in the 
program do pay tuition. 
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Energetic secretary 


File photo 
SHARON POLLARD, state secretary of energy, began political life as a legislative 
aide to U.S. Sen. Les Aspin. She ran and won a campaign for the state Senate, 
becoming the youngest woman ever to win a seat and only the fifth woman 
ever elected. During her three terms. at the State House, the Methuen resident 
worked hard on energy, pension reform and women’s issues. By 1983, Gov. 
Michael Dukakis recognized her talents and appointed her secretary of energy. 


| Pollard’s career 


action packed 


By Jodi Walsh 
Staff Reporter 


t all began in 1976 when she received 
her bachelor’s degree in history from 
Dunbarton College in Washington, 
D.C. 

After her graduation, Sharon Pollard 
went to Capitol Hill to work as a 
legislative aide to Congressman Les 
Aspin of Wisconsin. One of her many 
duties was to work with legislation 
related to the domestic issue of en- 
vironmental energy. 

Soon bitten by the political bug, she 
decided to campaign for the office of 
senator in the Massachusetts General 
Court. Getting strong support from fami- 
ly and friends, the Methuen native was 
elected senator in 1976, becoming the 
youngest woman ever to join the 
legislature and the fifth woman elected in 
200 years. 


While in the Senate, Pollard was a 
founding member and first chairperson of 
the energy development caucus, a bi- 
partisan coalition of legislators who ad- 
vocated energy conservation and the 
development of renewable energy 
resources. She was instrumental in the 
creation of the Massachusetts Fuel 
Assistance Program as well as the first 
cabinet level energy office in the country. 

In 1980, as chairperson of the commit- 
tee on state administration, Pollard 
helped push through the reform bills 
sponsored by the Ward Commission. The 
legislation overhauled the regulation of 
public construction and established the 
first state office of inspector general in 
the nation. 


She became involved in issues concer- 
ning women that led to the passage of the 
state’s first abuse prevention act, which 
has been a model for legislation for the 
federal government and other states to 
provide for immediate relief for victims 
of domestic violence. 


She also was the senate chair of the 
Committee on State Administration and 
Counties, as well as vice-chair of both the 
Commerce and Labor and Human Service 
and Elder Affairs Committee. She serv- 
ed on the Ways and Means Committee, 
was vice-chair of the Special Commission 
of Civil Service Reform and a special com- 
mission on pension reform. She chaired 
another special commission on youth 
unemployment. 

In January 1983, having just been 
elected for a fourth term in the Senate, 
Pollard was recruited by Gov. Michael 
Dukakis to join his cabinet as Secretary 
of the Executive Office of Energy 
Resources. 

As Secretary of Energy, she has 
assisted the governor in establishing and 
implementing an energy policy which ser- 
vices the residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and public sectors. 

Her department offers a zero-interest 
loan program called the Home Assistance 
Team which helps eligible Massachusetts 
residents by going directly to homes to 
check the conditions of heating systems, 
pipes, attics, insulation, window and 
doors, and provides estimate costs for im- 
provements. The team’s fee is $10, and 
free service is offered senior citizens. For 
information, call 1-800-351-0077. 

In a recent interview, Pollard said the 
energy budget for the home energy 
assistance program started with $15 
million. At this point, 20,000 families 
have been served. The goal is to assist at 
least 100,000, Pollard said. 

Asked what she plans when Dukakis 
leaves the governorship (at the end of his 
term or when he is elected United States 
President), she said, ‘‘I haven’t really 
“given it much thought. When I took my 
job, I knew it wouldn’t be permanent — . 
that’s politics.” 

She said if Dukakis goes to Washingto 
she will probably join his staff there. She 
is confident he will be the Democrat’s 
nominee for the November election. 


Steve Brown photo 
LAWRENCE EAGLE TRIBUNE reporter Paula Fuoco, David Houston and'Phil 
Dandurant chat at a recent social club function at the Windsor Mills 
Restaurant in Dracut. 


Disability not handicap 
for NECC social club 
president Phil Dandurant 


By Patrick Neal 
Staff Reporter 


“When I first started at Northern 
Essex, it was hard for me coming to 
school. People did not associate with me 
because I was in a wheelchair,” said Phil 
Dandurant, now president of the Nor- 
thern Essex social club. He claimed the 
group helped him out in hard times by 
getting him involved. 

A quadriplegic since a diving accident 
eight years ago, Dandurant was left with 
just the use of his hands. The club has 
given him the chance to make many 
friends as well as do good deeds. One of 
its recent projects was to donate money 
for supplies at the Haverhill center for the 
homeless. 

The social club started three years ago 
with four members. Today it has grown 
to include 30. “The group is one of the 
most active on campus today,’’ Linda 
Comeau, club adviser, said. Comeau, who 
works for the office for students with 
disabilities, explained many disabled 
students did not have the chance to learn 
social skills because their growing up was 
sheltered. She said the club helps the 
students to feel comfortable and equal. 

Club member Victor Joslin said, ‘“The 
club has given him something to look for- 
ward to.” It has helped him to be more 
friendly and also to gain self-confidence. 
“I feel a lot better myself and other 


The social club is not just 
for the disabled. Everyone 


is welcome. Meetings are 
every Monday. 


students appreciate me more,” he said. 

The social club is not just for the disabl- 
ed. Everyone is welcome. Meetings are 
every Monday in Room C113, liberal atts 
building, at noon. 

Planned for Saturday, April 16, is a 
trip to Sturbridge Village. On Saturday, 
April 30, the club will visit patients at 
New England Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Woburn. 

An end of the semester cookout at 
Mosley Pines Park in Newburyport is set 
for Friday, May 20, 10 am. — 3 p.m. 
Members will meet at the student center 
parking lot at 10. 

The club has scheduled a fund-raiser, 
selling coffee and pastry at the NECC 
Open House slated for Saturday, May 21. 
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Lucy: 


Photo courtesy The Daily Transcript, Dedham 


LUCY MILLER CELEBRATED her 100th birthday on St. Patrick’s Day. 


Journalism classes take 
trip to the Boston Globe 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


etty Arnold and Joe LeBlanc’s 

Journalism I and II classes took 

a trip to The Boston Globe, 

March 29, to see how the 
newspaper is turned out in modern day 
America. 

The Globe was thought up by a little 
group of rich men, who had never run a 
paper before 1872, writes Louis M. Lyons, 
author of the book, ‘“‘One Hundred Years 
of the Boston Globe.” 

Lyons says that the paper started out 
as a one-cent paper at first and was 
known as the Evening Globe. It became 
the Daily Globe in 1914. 

The Globe was taken over and built by 
Charles H. Taylor. Three generations of 
Taylors have headed the publication 
since. 

The modern day Globe is quite dif- 
ferent. Pearl Schiff, tour guide and the se- 
cond woman ever to work in the proofing 
department at the Globe, told us that 
mostly everything is now run by 
computers. 

Camex machines do some layout as 
well as full-page ads, and writers are ex- 
pected to do their own editing. Sports 
writers have portable equipment, and 
papers now come down on rollers to the 
mailing room where they are automatical- 


ly counted, Schiff said. 
Two thousand rolls of paper (one roll is 


said to run five miles down the road if * 


unrolled) is used a week. The presses, 
which go three stories high, don’t start 
until midnight. 1,500 newspapers are 
discarded due to ink problems, but most 
of this paper is recycled. 

The presses turn out 60,000 


‘newspapers an hour, or 1,000 papers a 


minute. The circulation of the Globe is 
500,000 daily and 700,000 Sundays. 

Sixty percent of the paper is compos- 
ed of ads. A full page ad in the daily ad 
runs for $14,000 because it reaches a lot 
of people. 

Schiff also explained the mechanical 
process of preparing the newspaper, 
“After the layouts are done, they are 
ready for the camera.” Schiff continued, 
“The negatives are used to make the im- 
prints on the metal plates.” 

The Globe started out as a small 
building in Boston, with heavy competi- 
tion, and now is a growing business. Due 
to the lack of room, the employee’s park- 
ing lot was recently demolished to expand 
the newsroom. 

The Globe also supports activities such 
as high school drama companies, art, 
sports, annual jazz festivals and book 
fairs, making it much a part of the 
community. 


By Kathleen O’Malley 
Guest Writer 


ucy Miller spent her youth 

performing death defying acts. 

Perhaps they were a life- 

stretching tonic for the Dedham 
resident, who turned 100-years old on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

When Miller, a resident of Eastwood at 
Dedham, celebrated her 100th birthday,. 
it was not the big events of years gone 
by that were dwelled upon, but the amaz- 
ing events of Miller’s life. 

When silent movies were new in 1914, 
Miller, an Irish immigrant, was in 
Hollywood making them side-by-side 
with the industry’s first movie stars. 

“T wasn’t big for the movies,” Miller 
said, recalling her days on the silver 
screen. ‘I worked in them and got them 
started. My ability wasn’t that good.” 

Known as the ‘Highland lassie,” 
Miller, dressed in a Scottish kilt, would 
dive off a 30-foot-high board for a group 
of swimming performers similar to those 
that now perform in Busch Gardens in 
Florida. 

Hollywood admired her fearlessness 
and so Miller was discovered and initiated 
into the movie making business. 

What glamorous stars like Lillian Gish 
and Lee Marsh would not dare to do on 
camera, the 26-year-old blue-eyed Miller 
would. 

Rolling off waterfalls in a barrel or 
wading in icy waters during an early mor- 
ning shoot as a double for Gish, whose 
character was fated to drown in the film, 
was only the beginning of Miller’s 
longtime passion for the water. 

Miller’s daughter, Sylvia Ingham, said 
her mother had no special swimming 
training. 


100-year-old actress performed 
death defying acts on screen 


Hollywood admired her 


fearlessness. 


“My mother was a resourceful 
woman,” said Ingham. ‘“The opportuni- 
ty presented itself and she just decided 
she could do it.” 

Miller loved swimming so much that 
years later she would spend her summers 
in Mount Sunapee in New Hampshire. 
She and her husband would put on swim- 
ming exhibitions for people coming in on 
the trains just for the fun of it, Ingham 
said. 

Miller left the movie business after fall- 
ing for her husband, Earl, in a love-at- 
first-sight romance more likely to occur 
in a Hollywood film than in real life. 

The two literally bumped into each 
other turning a corner on Botolph Street 
in the Back Bay, and it was love, Miller’s 
daughter said. 

Miller has trouble recalling the past 
100 years. But she has a clear understan- 
ding of the present. 

She participates in every activity the 
nursing home sponsors, said activities 
director Agnes Hui. 

“‘She goes up and down these hallways 
in her wheelchair like mad,” said nurse’s 
aid Helen Darcy. ‘‘She gets around with 
no trouble.” 

Miller’s friend, 92-year old Kitty 
Alperin, was not surprised to learn Miller 
once worked in the movies. “She shines 
as bright as a star,” she said. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Carole Meredith, 
Observer office assistant, is Lucy Miller’s 
granddaughter. Reprinted with permis- 
sion — The Daily Transcript. 


Ford Motor Company 


has rated J.J. 
College students contact him for 
the First Time Buyers Program. 
New and Used cars and trucks 


Call for an appointment 
Ask for “J.J.” 


“10” for 1987. 


(617) 658-6800 
(617) 944-8000 
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Child care center 


flooded by calls 


By Kerry Elder 
Associate Editor 


he Bright Horizons Child Care 

Center at Northern Essex, 

currently licensed for 20 children, 

is being flooded by an overwhelm- 
ing response of parents wishing to sign 
up their children. 

All the calls and positive feedback have 
been very reassuring for the center’s 
director, Nancy Fernandez, who said that 
the Bright Horizons is at its maximum 
capacity at the present. Within four 
weeks, their license will be expanded to 
accommodate 34 children. 

At present, Bright Horizons is in the 
process of hiring a part-time teacher. 
They have already interviewed a poten- 
tial candidate for the job, and at this 
point Fernandez feels the applicant will 
accept. Consequently, the staff increase 
will come at the appropriate time due to 
the expansion. 

Information is already available for 
summer and fall registration. Fernandez 
stresses the fact that the center is open 


Aviation school helps get careers off ground 


By Sue Inniss 
Staff Reporter 


ave you ever had the desire to 

fly through the air with the 

greatest of ease? If you 

have, you should consider tak- 
ing flying lessons at Phoenix East Avia- 
tion Inc, at the Lawrence municipal air- 
port in North Andover. 

Phoenix East, in business for the past 
ten years, is owned by John Tommasi, 
company president. He is also a teacher 
in the business division at NECC. 

The flight school offers several types 
of lessons such as private pilot, instru- 
ment rating, multi-engine, commercial 


all summer long. There will be an open 
house sometime in the next two weeks to 
give interested parents the opportunity 
to see the center, talk with Fernandez, 
and receive all the information regarding 
the summer session. 

Upon visiting the center, all the 
children I spoke to were full of life and en- 
thusiasm. They told me of the fun that 
they have together. Two five-year olds, 
Morgan and David, agreed that the 
“most fun” they have is with the huge 
wooden house that is referred to as the 
housekeeping area of the center. 

There is a variety of events that make 
up the day for the children at the center. 
They play outside (weather permitting) on 
playground equipment, walk by Kenoza 
Lake, take walks around the NECC cam- 
pus, and recently took part in an Easter 
egg hunt around campus. There is no 
question that they receive healthy 
exercise. 

This week is the week of the Young 
Child. Nancy Fernandez and the center 
are celebrating by having breakfast serv- 
ed all week for the parents and the 


and ATP (Air Transport Pilot). There are 
also plane rentals, charters and the oppor- 
tunity to take a scenic flight. The scenic 
flights are conducted year round and cost 
only $20. 

Phoenix East’s costs for lessons are 
quite inexpensive. A private pilot license 
costs approximately $2,400, while other 
schools charge anywhere from $3,500 to 
$4,000. “Our rates are pretty cheap,’ 
Tommasi said. There are various forms 
of payment for the lessons, either all at 
once or at an hourly rate. 

If you're not sure that flying is for you, 
you can take a half hour introductory 
lesson for only $25 to determine whether 
you really want to enroll in the flight 
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CHILDREN ENJOY THEIR lunch at NECC’s Bright Horizons Child Care 


Center. 


children, and they will also be taking a 
field trip to see a balloon launch in 
Haverhill. 

Bright Horizons, a relatively new 
development at NECC, is still filled with 
much excitement, and many plans and 
ideas to secure, one of which is to expand 
the center to accept infants and toddlers 


school or not. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
requires a minimum of 40 hours flying to 
get a pilot’s license, 20 hours with an in- 
structor and 20 hours solo. It usually 
takes six months to a year to successful- 
ly complete these requirements: It all 
depends on how quickly you want your 
license. ‘“‘The more you fly, the easier it 
is,’ Tommasi said. 

For those of you who have a fear of fly- 
ing or being in a plane crash, statistics 
show that there are three times more 
boating accidents and deaths than flying 


accidents each year. “It’s really safe. You. 


would have to do four or five major things 
wrong to crash,’’ Tommasi said. 


Although Fernandez says this will not 
happen during the summer session, she 
does foresee it as being a real possibility 
by the fall semester this year. — 

“Parents should feel free to call for in- 
formation, since summer and fall registra- 
tion are now in progress,” Fernandez 
said. She can be reached at 374-6133 


“Airplanes are very forgiving. It’s actual- 
ly difficult to crash.” 

Also helpful in alleviating your fears is 
the impressive experience of the instruc- 
tors at Phoenix East. The FAA requires 
that a pilot must have at least 250 hours 
of flying experience to become an instruc- 
tor. Every one of the eight instructors at 
Phoenix East has at least 1,000 flying 
hours. Don Dutton, chief pilot, has 16,000 
hours and Ted Deguria, who flew B24’s 
in World War II, has 7,000 flying hours. 

If learning how to fly a plane is 
something that you have always wanted 
to do or youre just interested in taking 
a scenic flight, call Phoenix East Aviation 
right away at (617) 683-3314. 


What you need to know before taking off 


At a recent interview with John 
Tommasi, president of Phoenix 
East Aviation, Inc., the Observer 
got answers to its questions. 

Why should I learn to fly? 
There are many possible reasons 


Project 
Access 
and 
Summer 


Jobs 
ARE 
HERE 


see page 20 


such as business, pleasure, conve- 
nience, prestige, sense of ac- 
complishment, to name just a few. 
One of the prime benefits of flying 
is to save time, travel great 
distances swiftly and arrive relaxed. 
Flying itself is a delight. Broaden 
your opportunities for business, 
hunting, fishing, vacation travel — 
there’s nothing like it. Pleasure is 
supreme in the air. , 
Is flying really safe? 

Statistics show that flying is safe 
indeed — far safer than driving a 
car, something you probably do 
everyday. 

Who can learn to fly? 

Any average man or woman with 
mature common sense. Age is no 
obstacle. (See minimum ages in 
following questions.) People receive 
pilot licenses anywhere from 16 to 
70. 

Must I have perfect eyesight? 

All that is required is reasonably 
good eyesight, with or without 
glasses. 

Where do I take lessons and how 
do I begin? 

We are located at the Lawrence 
Airport in North Andover, Mass. 
and open for lessons seven days a 
week from 7:30 a.m. until after 
dark. A scheduling book is main- 
tained for your convenience — 
simply call us to schedule your 
lesson. 

I think I'd like flying but how can I 
try it to find out for sure? 

We offer a special $25 introduc- 


One of the prime benefits — 
of flying is to save time 


and arrive relax 


tory lesson which is an ideal way to 
find out if you really like flying. 
When will I be able to fly an 
airplane by myself? 

You can attain a student license 
(fly all alone) with just eight hours 
of flight training. Briefly, a student 
license allows you to solo, but you 
may not carry passengers. You 
must be 17, and pass an FAA 3rd 
class physical examination. 

What are the requirements for a 
license? 

A private license allows you to 
carry passengers with very few 
limitations as to where you may go 
and when, One limitation is that 
you may not fly for compensation 
or hire. Required is a minimum of 
40 hours total flying time in an ap- 
proved school. You must be at least 
17, hold a FAA 8rd class physical 
and pass the specified written and 
flight tests. _ 

How often should I fly? 

The scheduling of your flight 
training is up to you and will be in- 
fluenced by the time available and 
finances. A one hour lesson per 
week is very desirable. 


How do I pay for my flying? 

You may pay as you fly, or at the 
end of each month, or arrange any 
other methods which better suit 
your budget. Inquire for further 
details and cost. 

After I have my private license, and 
wish to further my flight training, 
what do you have available? 

We offer courses for Commercial, 
Instrument, Multi-Engine, and 
Flight Instructor ratings. Please in- 
quire for full details. 

How do I prepare for the written 
exam? 

There are many texts available to 
assist you in preparing for the rest, 
but because aviation is a vast field, 
it may be difficult to properly 
prepare by yourself. Many people 
desire a format course in preference 
to home study. 

We offer such a ground school 
one evening a week, lasting approx- 
imately eight weeks during the fall 
and winter months. Classes are 
taught by FAA rated ground in- 
structors. Courses are available for 
the private, commercial and instru- 
ment exams. The cost is $129 for 
each course. That covers all 
necessary equipment, books and 
exams. 

What do you have available to rent 
after I have my license? 

We have, in addition to the train- 
ing aircraft, nearly all the entire 
Piper line of planes up to a six 
passenger twin engine available for 
rental 


Variety 
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Psi Beta to induct 
10 members April 27 


The department of behavioral science 
will hold its sixth annual Psi Beta in- 
stallation ceremony Wednesday evening, 
April 27, in the Bentley Library. 

During this time, behavioral science 
faculty advisers, Sandra DeVellis and 
Paula Strangie, will oversee the induction 
of ten new members into the Northern 
Essex Community College Chapter of Psi 
Beta. 

The ceremony will follow a buffet for 
new members, their families and guests, 
faculty and Psi Beta alumnae. 

Psi Beta is the National Honor Socie- 
ty for outstanding students from two 
year colleges. To be eligible for member- 
ship, a student must be recommended by 
a faculty member and must have above 
average academic standing in both 
psychology and in his/her general studies. 

Honorary officers for Psi Beta are 
selected on the basis of accumulated 
credits in psychology and grade point 
average. This year’s officers of the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Chapter 
will be MaryLou Schafran-Beaver, presi- 
dent; Nancy Bourque, vice-president; 
Carol Cole, secretary; and Lisa Kern, 
treasurer. 

Other new members are Sue Allen, 
Elisa Bridgewater, Sara Ann Corsaro, 
Kristen Lind, Margaret Ofria, and 
Deborah Tilden. 


| 


LINDA 


Competent psychotherapy for individuals, couples, and groups looking 
to improve their relationships and lives. Initial interview at no charge. 


SCHAEFFER 


77 Coffin Street, West Newbury 3634-5251 


Although students at senior colleges 
have had an honor society in psychology 
for over 50 years, the students studying 
psychology at the two year colleges have 
not had an honor society to recognize 
their scholastic achievements and in- 
terests. Psi Beta was founded to fill this 
void for students at the community col- 
lege level. 


Strangie and DeVellis said an organiza- 
tion such as Psi Beta was needed not on- 
ly for the national recognition it provides 
the serious student, but as an aid for 
stimulating interest in psychology as an 
academic and professional field of work. 
The knowledge gained from the study of 
psychology is applicable to any career a 
student may choose. To excel in the study 
is an asset to any vocation. 


Psi Beta helps students to identify 
with the larger field of psychology and to 
feel a part of a community of profes- 
sionals who use psychological knowledge 
to assist them in their everyday work. 

If you are interested in Psi Beta and 
think that you may qualify for such an 
honor, be sure to see behavioral science 
faculty, Sandra DeVellis or Paula 
Strangie, in room C370. They would be 
happy to discuss Psi Beta and its ac- 
tivities with you. 


Putting geography 
on students’ maps 


Forgotten subject beginning to make 
a comeback after 40 years of decline 


By Jim McPhail 
Staff Reporter 


fter being put on the back burner 
for years, the subject of 
geography is making a comeback 

in America’s school systems. 
The study of geography has been on the 
decline for nearly 40 years. The subject 
has been mixed together with social 
studies and virtually pushed out of the 


¥ schools. 


One reason for that decline is that 
many social studies teachers are history 
majors who obviously prefer to spend 
time on their own specialty instead of 


geography. 


According to Prof. Flaherty, a 


| geography teacher at NECC, the effect of 


this decline has hurt millions of today’s 
students. ‘“‘Our students are more il- 
literate in geography than in anything 
else,” said Flaherty, who has taught it for 
25 years. 

There are many statistics that back up 
his point. According to college students 
surveyed two years ago in North 
Carolina, Africa is in North America and 
the USSR joins Panama to South 
America. Also, 95 percent of incoming 
freshman at a Midwestern college could 
not place Vietnam on a map. 

However, a revival of geography is oc- 
curring. Much of the credit belongs to the 
National Geographic Society, which has 
budgeted $4 million to improve 
geographic education. 

Some of this money is being used to 
show teachers new ways of teaching 
geography and to share their knowledge 
with colleagues. 

Flaherty and Prof. Jim McCosh, also a 


Geography is much more 
important than people 


think. It’s not just the 
study of states, capitals 
and countries. 


geography teacher at NECC, say they 
have noticed a resurgence in the last few 
years of this once forgotten subject. ‘‘It’s 
only a matter of time before geography 
is taught as a major subject in our 
elementary and junior high schools,” 
Flaherty said. 

Geography is much more important 
than many people think. It’s not just the 
study of states, capitals, and countries. 
‘Geography is the relationship of people 
and the land they live on,” Flaherty said. 
“The better people understand this, the 
more they will know about the world 
around them.” 

Can you locate these ten cities and match 
them with their proper states? 


A. Seattle 1. Michigan 

B. Boston 2. Missouri 

C. Philadelphia 3. Louisiana 

D. Los Angeles 4. Florida 

E. Las Vegas 5. Massachusetts 
F. Chicago 6. Washington 
G. Detroit 7. Pennsylvania 
H. Miami 8. California 

I St. Louis 9. Nevada 

J. New Orleans 10. Illinois 


See answers page 9 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


with 


Full Benefits! 


UPS Supervisory Internships 
will get you on the road to 
success in just 6 months-1 year. 


The ideal education combines theory AND practice. Now, you 
can make the most of your education by getting solid, hands- 
on experience at UPS, one of America’s most respected 
business leaders. . .and earn good pay in the process! 


Right now, we have a few select openings in our intensive Super- 
visory Internship Program. These are Monday-Friday posi- 
tions, with flexible schedules from 8am-12noon, 2pm-6pm, or 
1pm-3am. You'll be actively involved in time & motion studies, 
auditing, scheduling and updating reports on tractor/trailer 
movement, and package simulation. . .all of the elements of 


our successful operations. 


You'll earn while you learn, and you'll have the option to build 
a career with us in Management upon graduation. 


If you're ready to add “‘hire education’’ to your higher 
education: 


Please Call Personnel 
617/441-3400 
9AM-5PM 


Or Apply In Person 


90 Brick Kiln Rd. 
Chelmsford, MA 


Esk UNITED 
PARCEL 
SERVICE 


AHEAD OF THE REST IN SERVICE AND CAREERS 


ALWAYS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


Special features 


Looking forward to the future 
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But student cannot forget past 


By Linh Nguyen 
Guest Writer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes 
at NECC represent over 37 different coun- 
tries, many who recently have experienc- 
ed much political turmoil and social 
unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL . REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 


was born in Viet Nam. When I was 

9, my family decided to escape from 

my country. There was no freedom in 

Viet Nam. People were controlled by 

the Communists. They couldn’t say what 
they felt in my country. Besides that, 
they were very poor. 

I'll always remember April 14, 1983. On 
that afternoon I was playing with my 
friends. My mother called me into the 
house and told me to change my clothes. 
Later my mother told me to say goodbye 
to my grandmother. I asked my mother 
where we were going. She told me that we 
were going to take a vacation, but I notic- 
ed that my grandmother was crying and 
I wondered why, since it was only a 
vacation. 

Later that night, my mother, brother 
and I secretly left our home and went to 
the place where the boat was. The captain 
of the boat told my mother to pay him in 
gold for the passage. I was very young, 
and I didn’t understand why people who 
wanted to escape Viet Nam had to pay. 
We had to keep looking around because 
if the Communists found us they would 
put us in jail for a long time. If we saw 
them, we would have to pretend that we 
lived in that boat. We sat in that boat for 
about five hours. My brother, who was 
only 5 at that time, was so hungry and 
I was too. I asked my mother if we could 
have something to eat or drink, but she 
said no and told me to be quiet. 


File photo: 
LINH NGUYEN, a 13 year old honor stu-. 
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Around midnight, we saw a boat come 
up to ours. We boarded that ';oat. When 
we got in, they gave us food and water. 
After that, my brother and I took a nap, 
but we couldn’t lie down because there 
were 175 people in that small boat only 
22 feet long. 

When I woke up from my nap, I saw 
we were in the middle of the sea, so I ask- 
ed my mother where we were going and 
where we were. She could only say that 
I would find out later. I didn’t ask her any 
more questions, but I was still wonder- 
ing where we were going. I didn’t think 
that this was our vacation. I knew that 
my mother was hiding something from 
me, but she couldn’t tell me what it was. 

On the third day at sea I thought it was 
great being on the boat and I decided to 
have a look around. I saw my father’s 
cousin. Not only was he in the boat with 
us, but he was the captain of the boat. 
Things were okay but around the fifth 
day, people in the boat became hungry 
and thirsty because they thought that it. 


would only take a few days to reach 
another country and they had eaten all 
their food and drunk all their water. The 
truth was that it was going to take far 
longer. 


It was on the fifth day that we got lost. 
We went on and on and finally saw a 


small island. We landed on that island, 
but, the people there were not nice. They 


ordered us to get off our boat and they. | 


searched it, looking for money or gold. 
When they finished checking the boat, 
they checked all the people. When they 
saw that the people had gold or money on 
them, they took it all. 

After they finished with us, they gave 
us a map because we were lost. They told 
us to follow the map and it would bring 
us where we wanted to go. We listened to 
them and we were so happy. We follow- 
ed the map, but after about two more 
days the people figured out that we were 
going in the wrong direction. The people 
on that island had given us a wrong map. 
We had come in a circle almost back to 
where we started from. 

All the boat people were sad. They 
thought it was the end of their lives. We 
knew that if the Communists saw us, they 
would put us all in jail for the rest of our 
lives. There were sharks in that sea too. 
We saw them around our boat. 

But the captain of the boat turned it 
around and started it out again in the 
right direction. By then we were all so 
weak from hunger. The next day, we saw 
a big ship that was going on vacation. We 
asked them if we could have some food 
and oil and they gave us some. The next 
day we saw another big boat. We asked 
them where they were from and if they 
could take us with them, but they said 
they were on a vacation. They gave us 
food and gas and we continued on. 

On the tenth day of our journey we saw 
two men in a boat. They were fishing 
because they didn’t have food to eat. We 
asked them to show us land. They said 
yes, but on the condition that we give 
them two watches and some oil. Thank 
goodness we still had some watches and 


On our way to the island, 
a man in our boat died. He | 
was very hungry and had 


an accident and lost a lot — 
of blood. In another hour, 
he would have been on 
land. 


oil left. They pointed us in the right direc- 
tion and told us that we would reach an 
island in two hours. 

On our way to the island, a man in our 
boat died. He was very hungry and had 
had an accident and lost a lot of blood. 
In another hour, he would have been on 
land, but he couldn’t stand it anymore. 
Shortly afterwards, land came into view. 
The people on the boat were so happy. We 
had reached Indonesia, a free country. It 
had taken us exactly ten days and nine 
nights. 

We lived there for a year and a half in 
arefugee camp. During that time, I went 
to school. I started to study English. 
They even gave us food to eat. During 
that year, my mother wrote letters to my 
aunt who had lived in America for 13 
years. We all came to America by 
airplane. When we got to Massachusetts, 
my aunt brought us home from the 
airport. 

Now I have lived in America for three 
years. I have a good life here. America is 
a free country. I look forward to the 
future, but I will never forget where I 
came from. 


Great-grandmother’s life is lively history 


By Jodi Walsh 
Staff Reporter 


native of West Germany, Olga 

Steinke Karolow, 89, had stories 

to tell that today we can read 

about only in history books or 
encyclopedias. 


As her great-grandchild, I can 
remember her describing her country 
where Adolph Hitler’s soldiers brutally 
killed thousands. The memories were her 
nightmares. 


Luckily, she fled Germany by ship with 
her husband, Julius, whom she married 
when she was only 15. The wedding was 
pre-arranged as most were in those days. 
Her parents, Wilhelm and Renetta 
Steinke, wanted their daughter to live 
without worries. 


Karolow had no contact with her 
parents after leaving her homeland. Oc- 
casionally, she would receive mail from a 
brother or sister or maybe a friend. The 
letters were written either in German or 
Russian and contained little or no infor- 
mation about anybody in her family. 

All outgoing letters or packages were 
censored by both the Russian and Ger- 
man governments. Incoming mail was 
read and only what was of little value was 
sent to the addressee. No one knows if her 
letters ever reached her family or friends. 

Karolow told us stories about her 
childhood when she would come home 
from school and her chores would consist 
of caring for the farm. She would take 
care of the sheep, milk the cows and do 
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STEINKE KAROLOW. 


other jobs to help her busy family. 
Karolow told only the family about her 
experiences with her homeland. Today 
it’s hard to understand exactly what type 
of life she was forced to lead. When she. 
came to Massachusetts, she lived in Quin- 


Olga Steinke Karolow had 
stories to tell that today _ 
we can read about only in — 
history books or 
encyclopedias. 


cy, then settled in Haverhill for the rest 
of her life. She had three children and was 
employed with various shoe manufac- 
turers in the city as a fancy wood heel 
coverer for many years. 

She was a very active and compas- 
sionate lady. Every summer she 
dedicated her days to her garden where 
she thought it was good to get fresh air. 

She also spoke seven languages fluent- 
ly: German, Hebrew, Russian, Ukranian, 
Polish, Lithuanian and English. 

She worked as an interpreter for the 
Polish immigrants who came to work in 
the shoe factories. In her free time, she 
would teach her grandchildren to speak 
German as she babysat them. 

In America we know it is the land of op- 
portunity. We as individuals have the 
power to do anything we wish. We have . 
freedom of speech, the right to vote, the 
choice to obtain any goals we set for 
ourselves. We can receive education to 
our liking. 

We all take these advantages as or- 
dinary occurrences because we've never 
been subjected to other types of govern- 
ment, yet we are aware of how other coun- 
tries rule their people. 

She knew one day I would write about 


her, but unfortunately she isn’t around 
now to read this feature. 

Her advice to others would be to take 
care of yourself and when you get old, you 
don’t know it. That was always a big 
thing since she believed if you told your 
age it was bad for your health. 


We need love 


by Jodi Walsh 


We sit in our rocking chairs day by day, 


wondering if someone will visit us. We 
feel as though we’ve been abandoned. We 
need companionship, we’re lonely, we're 
frightened, we need love. 


We think of the times come and gone, 


dreaming of the wonderful moments we 
once shared. We have not lost our minds, 
but we are treated as though we have 


nothing to offer. We seem to have no pur- 
pose. We’ve been a nuisance, and no one 
cares. 

We are left out of society’s current af- 
fairs — once we were helping make 
history. Abandoned by our families, we 
see no one cares any more. We don’t want 
to be locked up — we need someone to 
make us feel important again — wanted. 

We beg you to visit and share time 
with us. Please give us something to look 
forward to so we can continue with our 
lives. We don’t ask for much — only not 
to be alone. 

We need time with our families. We 
need to talk. Imagine how you will feel 
when you are old. 
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Counseling services available 


NECC Counseling Center 


Room F121, Student Center 
374-3790 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 

Marian Clay, Counseling Secretary 

Personal Counseling provides a short- 
term program attending to a range of per- 
sonal issues on an emergency or ongoing 
basis. 

Career Development works with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, change and life/work planning. 
Career counseling is based on a 
developmental approach including iden- 


tification and assessment of skills, in-- 


terests, values, preference and priorities. 

Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services Counseling offers 
academic and transfer counseling to 
students during the day, but primarily 
evenings through the DEC and CS office 
B204 at extension 3800. Liaison work 
with extension campuses, agencies and 
businesses in the community are 
involved. 

Transfer Counseling promotes 
transfer articulation for students both 
days and evenings. ~ 


Individual Personal 


Counseling 


Individual appointments are scheduled 
in the counseling center. 

Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor 
Mon. — Fri. 8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 

Michael Noonan, Ph.D. Clinical 
Psychologist, Wed. 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 

Mona Beatty, Intern in Clinical 


Psychology Program, Thurs. 8:30 a.m. —_ 


1:30 p.m. 
Master’s Level 
Counseling Interns 


_ Maureen Bowen, M.A. Counseling 
Candidate, Tufts University, Mon., Wed., 
Fri. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


Sharon Machado, M.A. Counseling Can-” 


didate, Rivier College, Tues., Wed., 
Thurs. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 


AT&T/CWA Counseling Intern 


Mary Carvalho, M.Ed. Counseling Can- 
didate, University of New Hampshire, 
Mon. 10 a.m. — 3p.m., Tues. 12 — 5 p.m., 
Thurs. 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


Stress Management Workshops are | 


also offered. Call AT&T/CWA at 
521-2457 Room D112 in the gym 


Here’s where to call 


Emergency Hotlines 


North Essex Health Resource Center 
Haverhill Crisis Team; 1-800-892-0818 

Locations; 66 Winter St. Haverhill, Mass. 
01830 373-1126; 21 Water St. 
Newburyport, Mass. 01950 462-4644; 
194-R Main St. Amesbury, Mass. 01913 
388-5652 


Services: crisis intervention, evaluation, 
individual therapy, extensive child and 
adult services, drug and alcohol counsel- 
ing. All non-emergency referrals through 
Amesbury office. 


Greater Lawrence Mental Health Center 
Location: 351 Essex St. (Gleason 
Building) Lawrence, Mass., 01841 
Hotline: 683-3128. Work out of Lawrence 
General Hospital after 5 p.m. 


Services: Crisis intervention, psychiatric 
and medication evaluations, individual 
counseling, court clinic, prescreening for 
hospitalization (Danvers State), case 
management, elderly outreach, children’s 
services, psychological testing (emergen- 
cy basis only). 


The Samaritans 

Location: 35 Jackson St. Lawrence, Mass. 
01841 

24 hours Lawrence: 688-6607; Haverhill: 


BETTY COYNE, director of couriseling. 


Personal Group Counseling 
No charge, first come first serve basis. . 
Groups are held in the Counseling Center 
conference room, F121, student center. 
Register at the Counseling Center, or call 
374-3790. 


LPN Nursing Support Group, 


372-7200; Lowell: 
Newburyport: 465-6100. 


452-6733; 


Services: telephone intervention for in- 
dividuals under stress, suicidal, or suffer- 
ing emotional pain. Provide outreach to 
schools and organizations and support, 
groups in community (Safe Place: St. 
Robert Bellarmine Church, Andover) and 
prisons (Lawrence House of Corrections). 


Women’s Resource Center 

Locations and 24 hr.: 454 Canal St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 01841; 685-2480 (main 
office); 26 White St., Haverhill, Mass. 
01830; 373-4041 


Services: rape crisis counseling, shelter 
for abused women and children, welfare 
assistance, court advocacy, referrals to 
hospitals for medical assistance, support 


groups. 


Women’s Crisis Center 

Location: 55 Pleasant St., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

24 hours: 458-2084 


Services: telephone or in-person counsel- 
ing on short term basis (12 sessions). Ex- 
tensive referral and resource list. Counsel- 
ing for victims of rape and sexual assault 
and for significant others. Support 
groups re: sexual assault, incest, 
substance abuse and AIDS information. 


File photo 


Tuesdays 11 a.m. — noon. Led by Sharon 
Machado, M.A. Counseling Candidate. 
This group is held in Room B106. 


Personal Counseling Walk-In/Ques- 
tions, Mon., Tues., Thurs., and Fri. from 
1 p.m. — 2 p.m, 


Career Counseling 

Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. 

M.J. Pernaa, Coordinator of Career 
Development. 

John Scuto, DCE and CS Career 
Counselor. Tues. and Wed. 4 p.m. — 7 
p.m. 

Joseph McAlevey, M.Ed. Counseling 
Intern, Rivier College. Tues. 3 — 9 p.m., 
plus one additional evening. 


Day Career Workshops 
These workshops are for people who 
want help in exploring career possibilities 
and options and in deciding on a career 
direction. They are two-part workshops; 
plan to attend on both dates. 
Career Decisions 
April 22 and 29, 9:30 — 11:30 a.m. 
Call 374-3790 or come to the Counsel- 
ing Center to sign up. 


Division of Continuing 
Education and Community 


Services Counseling B204 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, Mon. and Wed. 12:30 — 8:30 
p.m.; Tues. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m. — 6:30 
p.m.; Fri. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keeffe, DCE Counselor, in B204, 
DCE and CS office, Tues. and Thurs. 4 
— 8 p.m. 

Transfer Counseling 
Days 

Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 

and Transfer Coordinator. 
Evenings 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, located in room B204 DCE 
and CS office, 374-3800. 


Transfer Evening 


Thursday, April 28, 6 — 8 p.m. Liberal 
Arts Building Entrance. 

Careers in Art, April (art classes and 
those interested). Please check with the 
Counseling Center. 


NOW is the time to transfer if you 
have not. Please check with the 
Counseling Center for unofficial 
transfer admissions results from 
UMass Amherst, Salem State Col- 
lege and Lowell University. 


in an emergency 


Public education and inservice training tc 
community. 


Turning Point 

Location: 5 Middle St. Newburyport 
Mass. 

24 hours: 465-8800 


Services: outpatient counseling for in- 
dividuals and families, substance abuse 
program. 


What 
is 


Project 


Access? 
‘see page 20 


SUMMER 1988 


University of Lowell 


Continuing Education 
617 452-5000 ext. 2228 


Undergraduate and Graduate 


Ey an 


Se Evening 


A broad variety of programs in 
Management, Engineering, 
Mathematics, Writing, Liberal 
Arts and more. id 


Write or call us for information 
on 4 summer sessions and 

a brochure on ail of our 
summer programs. 


University of Lowell 
Continuing Education 
1 University Avenue 
Lowell, MA 01854 
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Northern 
Essex 
Community 
College 


Haverhill, MA 


For more 
information 
call Jeanne 
Parnell, 
Director, or 
Chet 
Hawrylciw, 
Chairperson, 
Division of 
Humanities 
(617) 374-5867 
or 

Abbott Rice, 
Director of 
Co-op Ed. & 
Placement, 
(617) 374-3671 


Northern 
Essex 


lf you would like the 
opportunity to 
— explore careers and 
curriculum choices 
— try-out employment 
— earn college credits 
— expand your options 
then ask about 


Project | 
Access 


a three credit career/curriculum 
exploration course providing 
workshops and guest speakers 
with options for: 

Internships 

Work Exploration 

Job Shadowing 

Try-out Employment 
Financial aid is available for 
eligible students. 
Starts April 14, 1988 


Variety 
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Working with the elderly 


There are some great opportunities for some special people 


By Lisa Forrest 
Staff Reporter 


ou can bring a smile to the face 
of someone who needs it. It’s 
simple, it’s free, and most of all, 
it’s rewarding. 

Blair House Nursing Home, a home for 
the elderly, located in Tewksbury, Mass. 
has a special program for some very 
special people. 

According to Teri Kaily, activities 
director, there can never be enough peo- 
ple working with the elderly. “Nursing 
homes as a rule are short staffed and 
residents can’t possibly get the individual 
attention they need.” 

Blair House, along with its 120 
residents and staff, is searching for some 
giving people who understand that not 
everyone has the support a family pro- 
vides. Volunteers are needed for such ac- 
tivities as: 

e Exercise 


The amount of time 
into volunteering is no: 
important as the cc 
sistency of the time. _ 


e Arts and crafts 
e Coffee and cigarette chats 
e Walks around the grounds. 


Kaily’s goal is to have ‘‘activities for 
everyone that have been incorporated 
with their outside lives.’’ She hopes not 
only to meet the residents’ needs, but to 
go beyond that and reach their personal 
interests. 

She feels the chance to ‘“‘enhance the 
lives’’ of residents will also enhance the 
education of NECC students. “Young 
people offer the elderly fresh 
intelligence.”’ 

Students in a gerontology program can 
have the opportunity to get to know what 
it’s like to work with the elderly. Nurs- 


i \ \ VY ‘4 


No » 


Lisa Forrest photo 


TERI KAILY, activities director, sells candy to Mike Dizzogglio at Blair Nurs- 


ing Home. 


ing students can experience a medical, 
caring atmosphere. Art students can 
make posters. There is no end to what 
help you could bring by volunteering. 
The amount of time put into volunteer- 
ing is not as important as the consisten- 


Hispanic Cultural Club spices 


By Rafael de Pena 
Staff Reporter 


pen house is just around 

the corner, and the Hispanic 

Cultural Club has got just what 

this special event needs to real- 
ly spice things up. 

Last year the club presented La Gran 
Familia, a Spanish band from Lawrence, 
and it turned out to be very successful. 
Club members wanted to have something 


this year which will interest more people. 

Ramon de los Reyes, a flamenco dancer 
from Andalusia, a province in Spain, will 
present a mini-concert at the Open House 
May 21. It will start at 2 p.m. 

Since spring semester is almost over, 
the club has been very busy, trying to get 
something together for Lawrence’s 
Hispanic Week, and for the first time, 
NECC’s club will have a part in the 
festivities. 

Elizabeth Gutierrez, a Hispanic Week 


Job 


organizer, has rented a tent for the club, 
so they can try to help get a message 
across to the public about AIDS. Pam- 
phlets and information about this disease 
will be available. 

“This has been a busy month for all of 
us. I hope this all works out,’’ club adviser 
Peter Flynn said. 

On April 13, the behavioral science club 
is presenting a forum about the apartheid 
system in South Africa. The Hispanic 
Cultural Club will show its support by at- 


Fair 


April 20, 1988 
Wednesday 


9 a.m. — 1:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts Building Lob 


cy of the time. ‘“‘The elderly are not used 
to change,”’ Kaily said. “‘Put whatever 
time you can into helping these people.”’ 

Students or staff members who are in- 
terested in volunteering at the Blair 
House should contact Kaily at 851-3121. 


things up 


tending this special event. 

On June 17, the club will hold an AIDS 
education project conference at Lawrence 
High School with Dr. Ferguson of 
Lawrence General Hospital. The purpose 
of this is to try to teach high school 
students about the dangers and risks that 
they may encounter with AIDS. 


sponsored by Office of Cooperative Education and Placement 
Northern Essex Community College and Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security 
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File photo 
DR. ABBOTT RICE, co-op director. 


HOMEWORKERS WANTED 


TOP PAY 
121 24th Ave., N.W. Suite 222 
Norman, OK 73069 


Attention all NECC students — Come in 
now and we'll hold you a job until summer. 
We currently have openings in the follow- 
ing areas: 
e Landscaping 

Construction 

Production 

Warehouse 

Lots of Work! 

Lots of Money! 
Work for part of or all of the summer. 
Apply with a friend and earn EXTRA BONUS 
$$$. We offer top pay, vacation, incentive 
plans and health insurance. See us at the 
NECC Job Fair April 20th! 


The Landmark Building 
80 Merrimack Street, 
Suite 19 

Haverhill, MA 01830 
521-2302 


Earn credits in 
co-op education 


By Ann Downing 
Staff Reporter 


redits can be earned upon 

successful completion of the 

program’ that 

classroom experience with on the 
job training. 

The cooperative education office is 
located in the student center. Director Dr. 
Abbott Rice says, ‘‘A number of re- 
quirements must be well understood and 
met to receive the three credits per 
semester.” 

Prior to registration, the student needs 
to. complete an application to be kept on 
file in the co-op office, and be interview- 
ed by a member of the co-op staff to 
clarify goals and objectives of the 
student. 5 

An applicant must either have an off- 
campus work position related to his/her 
field of study or wish to obtain one with 
or without the help of placement. 

The Office of Placement, also directed 
by Rice, works in conjuction with co-op, 
offering assistance with resume develop- 
ment, job referrals and more. 

After completion of the application, in- 
terview, and job search, a “request to par- 


combines | 


ticipate” must by filed by the student and 
permission must be granted by the ap- 
propriate faculty coordinator. Registra- 
tion now takes place with a form receiv- 
ed by the co-op office. 

Active participants must attend at 
least one workshop which may include 
learning interviewing techniques. 
Development of a resume is also a require- 
ment and must include the co-op position. 

Within the first two weeks of joining 
the program, the student will prepare a 
training agreement which will state lear- 
ning objectives, and how they will be ac- 
complished. Arrangements are made for 
faculty visits to the student’s place of 
employment. 


Reporting to the co-op office on a week- 
ly basis is important for the student. One 
hundred and eighty hours of work in a 
paid position are required, and 140 hours 
in a non-paid position are needed. 

Finally, an evaluation will be conducted 
prior to finals to establish a grade. 

The best time to stop by the 
cooperative education office for more in- 
formation is 9 — 4 Monday — Friday. 
Ask for Dr. Rice, or his assistant, Dr. 
Robert Schuiteman. 


Winston recruits, finds. 
NECC students jobs 


By Janeen Surette 
Staff Reporter 


aurie Winston’s main goal at 

NECC co-op has been to recruit 

students and find jobs for them. 

She came here in January on a 

grant. The co-op staff regrets she will be 

leaving at the end of April. This has been 

her first experience working with college 

students. “‘I have really enjoyed it,” she 
said. 

Winston earned her bachelor of arts 
degree at Washington State University. 
Before coming to NECC, she worked with 
the mentally disabled, helping to find jobs 
for them. 

Winston visits classrooms trying to 
recruit students, attends job fairs, and 
spends most of her time on the phone 
with employers. She said, “It will help co- 


op if you have a lot of employers because 
it gives the students a better choice. We 
want better jobs, not just more jobs.” 


The majority enrolled in co-op are 
business students. Winston explained 
that co-op is trying to recruit more liberal 
arts students for its program. “Even if 
you don’t know the kind of job you want, 
you can still get a job at an entry level 
position and learn what the business is 
about,’ she explained. 


There is a bulletin board in the liberal 
arts building with current job listings. If 
a student sees anything he is interested 
in he should go over the co-op office, 
located in the student center. Winston 
said, ‘There are many more jobs, other 
than the sample listed. Students may 
sign up now for the summer and fall.”’ 


Making career choices 
theme of two workshops 


By Ann Downing 
Staff Reporter 


hat you need to know to make 

career choices is the theme of 

a two-part workshop, April 22 

and 29, at 9:30 a.m. — 11:30 

a.m. given by Northern Essex’s career 
counselor, M.J. Pernaa. 

Topics discussed in the workshop in- 

clude job availability, job tasks, predic- 

tability, conditions, people, and rewards. 


NEEDED: summer day 
camp staff 
June 29 to August 23. 
Assistant camp director, 


waterfront, general 
counselors, arts and 
crafts — tennis, boating 
instructors. 

686-4157 


Students also gather information 
about themselves. Common issues are 
talents, interests, motivations, values, 
skills, priorities, abilities and options. 

A process helpful for career planning, 
is taught, as well as an assessment of the 
factors used in making personal career 
decisions. 

More information and a schedule can be 
gathered on these workshops by contac- 
ting the counseling office located in the 
student center or by calling 374-3790. 


HELP WANTED 


Working male quadriplegic needs 
personal care attendant 6:30 a.m. to 
, 9a.m., evenings and some weekends. 
Also needed are 


DRIVERS | 


from Andover to Westford, MA for 
a.m. to p.m. Please call for more 
information. 


470-1659 


ie 


CHUCK LOMBARDO is NECC’s Lady Knight’s softball coach. 


ansterrin 


By Ken Morgan 
Sports Editor 


ver since Chuck Lombardo first 

played softball when he was in 

the Army, he has enjoyed the 
game enough to coach it. 

“‘T was stationed in the South Pacific,” 
and we played many intra-squad games,” 
he said. 

Lombardo is in his first year as coach 
of the NECC women’s softball team. He 
is not totally new to coaching, however. 

“T’ye coached before in men’s and 
women’s softball leagues so this is just 
a different level for me,’’ Lombardo. 

A He has been involved in the sport for 
22 years, a long time to play or coach any 

Steve Brown photo sport. 
As an alumnus of Northern Essex and 
Cambridge College in Boston, Lombardo 


The final exam 
for students 


g about 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


I’d be interested in a university in the heart of Boston 
that offers me extensive academic facilities and real 
career experiences. 


I’d like to make an average of $7,450 a year while 
earning my degree. 


I want to pursue my choice of over 70 undergraduate 
programs offered by 8 colleges within the same 
university. a 


If any of these statements are true for you, then maybe you 
should think about transferring to Northeastern University. North- 
eastern’s Cooperative Plan of Education alternates periods of class- 
room study with paid professional employment experience. So 
you'll have the education you need and the experience you want. 
It’s an education that really works. For more information about 
transferring to Northeastern, call toll-free, 


1-800-228-2028, ext. 67. 


'N | Northeastern University 


Education that works. 


Eight colleges offering programs in: Arts and Sciences + Business 
Administration * Computer Science * Criminal Justice * Education ° 
Engineering * Engineering Technology * Health Professions 


Department of Undergraduate Admissions, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115. An Equal Opportunity University. 
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Successful 
Season 


Optimum potential is the key 


i 


Coaching is just an addi- 


tion to my full-time job. 


earned a degree in Business Administra- 
tion and Management. He currently 
teaches in NECC’s audio-visual program. 

When asked if his coaching job con- 
flicted with his teaching job, he quickly 
answered that it didn’t. 

“Coaching is just an addition to my 
full-time job. It is a separate assignment 
and it doesn’t interrupt anything,’ he 
said. 

His goals for the team this season are 
very clear. 

“T want to give the players an oppor- 
tunity to advance not only skill in the 
game but to increase their sense of team 
spirit and team play. 

“Tf each player plays to his optimum 
potential, that is all I can ask,” said Lom- 
bardo. “That is the best philosophy in 
any sport. If that attitude develops into 
a winning season, that’s great.” 

The ex-Army squad player’s 
philosophy is working well so far since the 
Lady Knights are undefeated. 


Lady 
Knights 
undefeated 


By Ken Morgan 
Sports Editor 


ook out for the Lady Knights! The 
women’s softball team is off to one 
of its best starts with a 6 — 0 
record. 

The most dramatic win in the span 
came at Mass. Bay April 2 when the Lady 
Knights won in extra innings. 

“The Mass. Bay game was a super 
win,” said head coach Chuck Lombardo. 
“They are a strong defensive team and we. 
were fortunate to score runs in the top of 
the eighth inning.”’ 

NECC shut down Mass. Bay in the bot- 
tom half of the eighth to seal the victory. 
More importantly, the Knights have been 
dominant offensively and there have been 
few areas of the team to be criticized. 

“Offensively we’re looking good,” 
added assistant coach Andrea Woodbury. 
‘‘We’re scoring more than six runs a 
game, and the only problem is mental er- 
rors. Skillwise we’re looking solid.” 

Lombardo also agreed that his squad 
has just about been perfect thus far. 

“Rach player has to pay constant at- 
tention to details so basic fundamentals 
is an area we can improve upon,” said 
Lombardo. 

In the Mass. Bay contest, pitcher April 
Cyr turned in a stellar performance in a 
pressure situation. According to Lombar- 
do, her performance inspired the team. 

“Cyr’s effort set the tone for the next 
game,” said the first year coach. “Tracy 
Martino threw a shut-out and she had 
great overall support.” 

The Lady Knights had some more 
pressure games in a double-header 
against North Shore this past weekend. 
Today the red-hot club will host Mid- 
dlesex Community College. 

‘Rach game is important, but this is a 
crucial stretch,” Lombardo said about the 
upcoming schedule. 

“On Wednesday (April 13) we have to 
travel to Greenfield. It’s a long trip out 
there but we hope it will be a good one.” 
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WORLD GYM 


Aerobic & Fitness Center 


The Choice of Champions 


Reaching Your Goals: 
Our experienced staff of instructors cares about your needs and goal 
attainment. Whether you're at a beginner, intermediate or advanced stage 
of physical condition, you’ll receive the personalized instruction 
necessary to reach your goals. Enjoy the fun & fitness of getting into 
shape at the newest gym in the area 


Quality: 


World’s Gym, one of the 
most respected names in 
fitness, now brings you 
the finest quality in 
exercise & health witha 
7,000 square foot workout 
facility for men and 
women located _ in 
Plaistow, NH 


Juice Bar 

15,000 Ibs. of Free Weights 

Dumbbells 10 to 130 CBS 

Ram Equipment Selectorized Equipment 

Life Cycles 

Stair Masters 

Doctor Kern Tanning Beds by the Wolff 

System 

Spacious Locker Rooms with Showers 

Certified Aerobic Instructors 

Diet & Nutrition Counseling 

Aerobic Conditioning & Stress 

Management 7 

e Contest Preparation (Training in Diet, 
Posing, etc.) 

e Shirts, Lifting Apparel & Accessories 

e And So Much More! 


Route 125, Plaistow, NH 


% Just Over Haverhill/Plaistow Line 
O r y Mm Located in the State Line Plaza 


Near Ames 


Aerobics & Fitness Center (°° ities 


“ = as . = Mon. — Fri. 6 a.m. to 9:30)p.m. 
Dennis Metayer, President ¢ Joe Parolisi, Vice President sat. 9.am.to6 pm. 


Sun. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


